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The Outlook in Sporting Goods 


Some Reflections on the Present Status of Affairs as Influenced by the War 
which the Wise Hardware Man would do well to Keep in Mind 


By SHOLTO DAW 


the sale of sporting goods, and in a very 

serious and forbidding way. In the begin- 
ning, it is very difficult for the dealer, wholesale 
or retail, to get any stock of guns, rifles or re- 
volvers, since the makers of these goods are nat- 
urally devoting most of their production to Govern- 
ment demands. Then the demand for men and 
women for war activities takes away a very large 
number of the young people who in normal times 
are given to outdoor sports. Still further, the 
game of war has become so absorbing to all classes 
that many of them have for the time being lost 
interest in those sports which once so interested 
them. 

The business in tennis goocs has fallen away to 
small proportions, for even the young girls are 
doing war work rather than seeking amusement 
in sports. The sale of baseball goods have been 
declining for several years, and will probably fall 
off still more because of the practical dissolution 
of the great professional leagues. 

Shooting suffers from an embarrassment of 
troubles. It is getting more and more difficult to 
find places to hunt since farmers are generally 
posting their lands. Licenses for hunting, the in- 
creased cost of traveling and the greatly higher 
price of ammunition make wild game shooting a 
very expensive amusement. The stricter enforce- 
ment of game laws, both state and Federal, increase 
the difficulty of finding game to shoot. That is for 
the time being, but it operates to furnish a steady 
supply of game in future years. 

College sports suffer in the general neglect, and 
even football is for the nonce more or less neg- 
lected. Where then is the retail hardware dealer 
to turn for new volume of sales to compensate for 


Tis war is peculiarly the dominant factor in 


what he is losing in open air sports? In tennis - 





it is pretty sure to be merely a temporary loss, 
since when peace comes there are reasonably sure 
grounds for believing that this sport will gain 
largely in popularity. The future of baseball is 
very uncertain, but it seems likely that it has seen 
its best days as a contributor to commercial sales. 
Football is sure to come back, for it is too deeply 
implanted in college and high school life to be 
easily uprooted. Golf more than holds its own even 
now. As a side line for the retailer in moderate 
sized cities, it is a good adjunct. The ancient and 
honorable game of croquet still flourishes despite 
the growth of more exciting sports. 

Hunting will always be in favor, since the preser- 
vation of game insures shooting as a permanent 
sport. But it is likely to be more restricted in its 
scope, and in its nature because of the increasing 
expense that participation in it implies. 

But fishing still maintains its ancient prestige 
and popularity. Fishing tackle is hard to get be- 
cause the large sources of supply in Europe are 
entirely closed to us. The wise dealer will get his 
fishing tackle stock in early if he wishes to have 
it for next spring’s business. It is doubtful if the 
home manufacturers can supply enough fishing 
tackle to go around. Fishing is comparatively easy 
work. Most anybody can fish. It is comparatively 
inexpensive and is usually done near home. It 
furnishes food that is palatable and nourishing 
and entitles a man to charter membership in the 
Ananias Club. 

During the temporary eclipse of sporting goods 
sales it may be well for the dealer to turn his 
thoughts to two other outdoor sports: bicycles and 
sundries, and automobile sundries, both of which 
offer an unlimited field for his activities and the 
volume of his sales. 


Sporting goods and miscellaneous window by Chas. Brown & Sons, San Francisco, Cal. This display, as. the 
firm admits, is a bit crowded and lacks unity. Sometimes, however, a crowded window does good in its indi- 
cation of a large and varied stock 
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Swordfishing 


on the Deep 


SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR 
by the author 


In Which 

the Use of 
‘‘Ambier,”’ the 
New Thought in 
Fishing, Is 

Related by a 
Hardened Hardware 
Man 





One of Those 
Stories from 
California, Where 
Big Fish and 

Big Stories 

Come from. 

It’s Worth 
Reading 


By JOSEPH WELSH 


President of the Pasadena Hardware Co. 


ES, I should say so! Did I get to Catalina? 

Well, say, if ever you get to California and 

don’t go to this magic isle, there’s not a drop 
of real Waltonianism in your system. 

I had an experience after a few days taking in 
the sights—glass bottom boats showing a thousand 
wonders of the deep, fish by the hundreds, the most 
beautiful colorings in lichen, moss and tall, wavy 
kelp, looking like a sunken forest with a gentle 
breeze fanning. What a feeling it gives! Peace- 
ful and beautiful as any landscape. Here, the guide 
told me, is a sea urchin; that is, an abalone on that 


rock. See those whiskers sticking out of that 
crevice? That is a lobster; those striped fish are 
rock bass. 


Then came a school of barracuda—thousands of 
them—the blue shimmer of their backs and shining 
sides made all the ocean bottom invisible, passing 
as they did like a cloud over the moon. To see 
such quantities of fish in such a short time! 

I sure wanted to test a line, and on inquiring at 
the Tuna Club, I found a boatman named Dan who 
knew the game and had all kinds of pictures of 
monsters of the deep his guests had landed. Here 
were swordfish, tuna, Jewfish, albacore, all caught 
on this 16-0z. rod and 24-strand line. It seemed to 
me impossible, as the biggest fish I had ever landed 
was a Missouri river channel cat, and I jugged him. 
He was a 26-pound fish at that. But say, when I 
looked at the weights of the fish Dan’s guests had 
landed, why, my catfish would not have made a 
decent bait for such monsters. 


Start on a Cloudless Day 


AFTER a good night’s rest, with interspersed 

dreanis sf hauling in a monster sword fish of 
250-350 pounds. on a 16-oz. rod, and a 5 o’clock 
breakfast, I felt as if I could land any sized fish. 
So off we started—a beautiful cloudless sky and 
water as blue as a turquoise. 

Dan pointed out a large flock of birds feeding, 
and steered a course to see what was doing. Here 
were thousands of gulls, pelicans and whale birds, 
wheeling, screaming and diving after the myriads 
of anchovy and sardines that the large fish had 
driven to the surface. 

Dan said they were only barracuda and mackerel 
feeding. I said those barracuda were big enough 
to catch and make good sport. 

“All right, we will catch a few.” 
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So, in an instant, I had the rod in hand and Dan 
threw over the spoon hook; quick as thought I had 
a barracuda of six or seven pounds. Again and 
again I pulled them in. Dan says, “That’s enough.” 

“Gee,” I thought, “he’s not going to land me with 
such a catch.” 

No, sir, we were only catching bait. Says Dan: 
“A Marlin or swordfish does go for barracuda.” 

“Bait?” says I. ‘You don’t mean to tell me those 
24-inch fish are used for bait?” 

“Sure,” says Dan. 

Dan all this time had his binoculars, scanning the 
ocean surface for a sign of a tuna or swordfish. 
Finally away he went, making fine speed, further 
towards Clemente Island. I said nothing. He was 
running things. 

Black Fin Sighted 
FTER about fifteen minutes’ full speed ahead, 
Dan says, “Do you see that black fin?” “Looks 
like a sail boat,” says I. “That’s the back fin of a 
broadbill swordfish.” ‘Well, it’s getting nearer,” 
I said. 

I thought I saw another fin. 

“Yes,” says Dan, “that’s the end of his tail.” 
“Gee,” says I, “how big is that fish?” “Well, you 
can judge. You only see about one-half of his 
length; besides, he has a sword three feet long on 
the end of his nose.” 

Say, I was having a change of heart about caus- 
ing the poor thing’s death. 

All this time Dan was doing stunts getting on 
the bait. Over he threw it, and told me to let the 
line go out of the reel without brakes. I did. Dan 
moved in a circle around the fish. I held the pole, 
16 oz., 24-strand line. The line was moving out 
easily, when all of a sudden the fish disappeared. 

I says, “Dan, he’s gone.” ‘Naw,” says he, “he’s 
down after that bait.” 

He then put on one ratchet drag and told me to 
hold gently, no motion. “Put the point of your 
rod down almost into the water, and when I tell 
you to strike, strike as hard as you can and keep 
striking. 

Well, say, I struck once—all I needed. That fish 
had the bait swallowed for ten minutes, and the 
first I knew he was up on his tail making for the 
Gulf of Mexico. Gee, how that old reel did screech! 
One thousand feet of line; “about 850 ft. out,” 
says Dan. He had red marks on the line to tell the 
distance. 
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“Well,” says I, “when is that fish going to stop?” 
“He won’t stop until he gets to where it is over 
1000 ft. and then go down, down, bore a hole in the 
bottom with his sword and rest up a few hours be- 
fore he starts moving again.” “A few hours?” 
says I. “Yes,” says Dan. “We sometimes play 
them twenty-four hours and then lose them.” “Why, 
it’s almost lunch time now.” “Lunch time?” says 
Dan, “it’s past 4 o’clock, but we are too busy to 
eat now. Probably we will get a bit by the time 
the moon comes up.” 


Spine Joints Were Wobbly 


AY, I was all in by this time. I had pulled, 

pumped, lifted on that rod until I felt my spine 
joints were all wobbly and did not fit. 

“Cut the line,” says I. “Cut it out,” says Dan. 
“No man ever cut a line on this ship of mine. If 
you bust the line pulling, all right, or break the 
rod pumping, again all right, but no such thing as 
cutting a line.” ‘Well, Dan, that fish is still rest- 
ing and me holding as strong a line on him as I 
can.” 

Well, that’s the way those 300-400-lb. fish act. 
They rest and fight, and fight and rest, until the 
angler is all in and the line see-saws and parts 
them; as a general thing, both the fish and the 
angler are happy. But, Dan says, “We are going 
to stay with this baby to the death; we have grub 
enough in the locker for a two-days’ scrap.” 

By this time I was plumb full of new fish ideas, 
and while talking I was still keeping that fish on 
a strain of all I had power to lift. Now Capt. Dan 
goes below, and amongst other things he produced 
a ring like a bull ring. He opened it and laid it 
down. Then I noticed he had about 4 lbs. of plug 
tobacco and a handful of sinkers, also a piece of 
fish net about 14-in. mesh and about 18 in. square. 

“What’s that for?” says I. 

“That,” says Dan, “is a little supper we are going 
to pass down to his nibs on the bottom.” 

So the sinkers and tobacco, besides about three 
sacks of Durham and some cigar clippings, were 
put in the net, tied up in a bag shape and made fast 
to the bull ring. The ring snapped around the line 
and all was ready. Down, down it went as a mes- 
senger goes to a boy’s kite, only the opposite direc- 
tion. I felt the friction as it wended its downward 
way, then all of a sudden it stopped. 

“Good,” says Dan. “What now?” says I. “Say, 
when that dose gets soaked up and the ambier gets 
through his gills, he’ll think the Huns are giving 
him a dose of gas and he will sure move. All of a 
sudden the line slackened. I says, “He’s off.” 

“No, no. He’s running to the surface, head on at 
that.” 

Dan moved the boat about 30 feet, I reeling for 
all I was worth. 

Like a thunderbolt that fish came out of the 
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water, clear out in the air, shaking his mighty 
head to get rid of that pesky sack of stuff. 


Ambier Was Getting His Goat 


OWN he went into the ocean with a mighty 

splash, but did not try any down movements 
and no more stops; that ambier was getting his 
goat. To stop was to get another dose, and, say, 
if you had seen the antics that fish cast, making 
the sea boil. 

He did not seem to care a penny for us, but just 
to get rid of that obnoxious sack of tobacco at his 
jaw. How he did shake it—as a terrier does a rat. 
Was it exciting? Well, I never had any conception 
that a fish of any size could stand the pace. That 
boy was dancing on his tail most of the time. Some- 
times he was dancing the Highland Fling, Irish 
jigs, reel time. Reel time is good. 

All I could and had been doing for two hours was 
rounding in the slack line, as he jigged up and 
near us. 

“How long can that fish stand this, Cap?” says I. 
“Well, I’ve seen them dance like that for eight to 
ten hours before they come to gaff.” 

Down again he went about fifty feet. The line 
screamed, kept screaming. Dan poured some water 
on as all brakes were set and things fairly sizzled. 

“Look out!” says Dan. ‘“He’s sure for the bottom 
again’; 900 feet out, 950. 

“He’s a goner,” says Dan. Still going. Plank 
went the knot in the reel. Away he went with the 
1000 ft. of line. 

I looked at Dan, he at me. 

“Well, I’ll be—jiggered,” or something like that 
was what I said. 

“Well, he got rid of that gas bag, sure,” says Dan. 

Well, Dan started to rig up another reel and said 
we might see another one. 

“One what?” I says. 

“Sword-fish,” says Dan. 

“Not for me. Never again! Look at that thumb. 
Skin all off my knuckles. Not for a thousand dol- 
lars would I again hang on to a sword-fish.” 

Dan cooked some supper; I drank the coffee; too 
tired to eat. Dan saw I was all in, almost dead. 
Rolled into a comfortable bunk below decks. By the 
throbbing of the engine I knew we were speeding 
for Avalon. It seemed an all-night sleep when I 
woke up, and the ship’s log showed we had been 
twenty-seven miles off shore. 

Believe me, channel cat are good enough for me. 
But I have a story to tell of the one that got away 
that will last me until the cows come home. 

And I am told anglers come from Europe, as well 
as all over the United States and Canada, to do 
battle with those monsters of the deep. Some have 
spent as much as $5,000 and never hooked one; 
while I, a greener of the worst kind, and only once 
out, had a real tussle at least. 


“Brer Tater” 
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An Eastern Hardware Hustler in 
the West 


3Y Louis J. HECKLER 


(Continued from last week) 


ONDAY, JULY 15.—This morning I left 

Seattle on the steamer Princess Victoria, 

which arrived in Victoria, B. C., shortly after 
noon. This part of my journey was very delight- 
ful. The water in Puget Sound is as smooth as a 
sheet of glass, and we were never more than a 
mile from shore. The fine weather, combined with 
the many pleasant people I met on the steamer, 
will make this part of my journey one long to be 
remembered. 

Victoria, B. C., is located on the lower end of 
Vancouver Island, and is a city of about 50,000 
population. The city has extensive wharves and 
warehouses, churches, schools, etc., all of the most 
substantial character, but in my estimation it has 
entirely too many hardware stores. The climate 
here is ideal, about like the climate of Central 
California, and for that reason many people from 
Western Canada have made this city their perma- 
nent home. This city is one of the wealthiest 
cities in Canada, and many of the people who came 
here for the climate have become restless, and as a 
result have invested their money in business. Num- 
bered among those people are many who started in 
the hardware business, and as a result the city has 
more hardware stores than it needs. Hence com- 
petition is very keen. ’ 

The five hardware men that I visited here all 












E. Therrien and 
one of his 
bicycle display 
windows. Note 
the repair parts 
and accessories 





tell the same story, “Keen competition, goods hard 
to get and the help problem a serious one.” 

I arrived at Vancouver, B. C., at 7:30 p. m. 

In Vancouver, B. C. 

Tuesday, July 16.—I like Vancouver, B. C., even 
if I was unable to find out what the population of 
this wonderful city is. Mr. W. T. McArthur, one 
of the Hardware Boosters, who took me out in his 
auio for a spin around the city, told me that it had 
200,000 population, while Mr. A. Davis, of the 
Cunningham Hardware Company, with whom I 
had lunch, said the city had only 100,000 popula- 
tion. 

Anyway, each of these concerns have fine stores 
and they do a fine business, so I will let them fight 
out this problem between themselves, while I con- 
tinue my story. 

One of the peculiar things about this city is the 
custom of routing the vehicle and car traffic in the 
very opposite directions from the rule in effect in 
other Canadian cities and in the United States. 
The traffic moves forward on the left side of the 
street and comes toward you on the right side. 
This was very confusing to me, and I’ll bet I could 
smash an auto here in this city the very first day 
I took it out. 

| visited several other hardware men, and among 
them were two Japanese hardware stores. I must 
give these little brown men credit for having nice 
clean stocks, and keeping them well displayed. 
They still lack that pep which you will find in the 
American and Canadian hardware dealers. They 
do no advertising and most of their trade is derived 
from their countrymen who live near the stores. 
However, Mr. T. Akiyama, who has a store at 364 
Powell Street, told me that he is going after the 
trade in a large way, that he expects to use the 
newspapers for advertising and put out a city 
salesman. 

The men with whom I talked here said that 
business is good, the only trouble being the diffi- 
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One of Therrien’s show cards, revealing the use of 
covers cut from the Saturday Evening Post 


culty of getting goods and the labor problem. Here 
in the Northwest they always seem to have labor 
troubles of one kind or another, and as a result 
the average business man does not know where he 
is at part of the time. 

Wednesday, July 17.—It is absolutely impossible 
to attempt to describe to you the wonderful scenery 
I saw in passing through the Canadian Rockies 
yesterday afternoon and today. Many books have 
been written on this wonderful journey across the 
Great Divide, so I will only try to describe a very 
few of the many beautiful places to be seen here. 
After we left Vancouver we went through what 
is known as Frasier Canyon. We passed a little 
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town called Yale, which was formerly an outfitting 
point for miners and ranchmen who went North 
from here. Beyond Yale the scenery is startling. 
The great Frasier River here is forced between 
solid walls of rock and forms what is known as 
Hell Gate. The railroad runs high above the river 
at this point, on a ledge cut out of solid rock. 

At Glacier, further along, can be seen great 
formations of ice on top of the mountains. We 
passed through many tunnels on which were doors 
to keep the snow from drifting in in the winter 
time. At Lake Louise, which is very near to the 
Great Divide, where the water separates and runs 
west to the Pacific Ocean and east toward the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, can be found its “lakes in the clouds.” 
Here the mountains are covered with snow, and 
when the snow melts it runs down the mountainside 
and forms these lakes, which are thousands of feet 
above sea level. Thousands of people visit here 
every year. Guides can be secured for climbing 
the snow-covered peaks, and they tell me the Alps 
in Switzerland cannot surpass these mountains for 
beauty. 

On the Canadian Prairies 

Thursday, July 18.—We are now passing through 
the prairie section of Canada. The Rocky Moun- 
tains are now far to the westward, and I will ar- 
rive in Winnipeg in the morning. The country 
here is almost level. Thousands of acres of grain 
can be seen from the car window. Every once in 
so often we come to a small but prosperous looking 
town where great grain elevators are located along 
the tracks. Between the towns hundreds of farm 
houses can be seen. These houses are sometimes 
many miles apart, and hundreds of herds of cattle 
can be seen at frequent intervals. 

There certainly is room for expansion here. As 
I sit I can picture in my mind what this country 
will be twenty-five years from now. The small 
towns will be large cities, the hamlets will be towns, 
and the land here will be worth many times more 
than it is now. 

I was always under the impression that Western 
Canada was a wild and woolly place, but I find 
instead that the country is very much like the good 
old U. S. A. Of course it gets cold here in winter; 
in fact they say that it gets colder than “blue 
blazes,” whatever that means, but we also have 
cold weather in the United States. 

I can see no difference between this section of 
this country and ours. This is a large and grow- 





Miniature figures and a scenic background are again used in this graphic display of fishing tackle, cameras and 
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A complete and variegated motor accessory display. The use of the trellised background over an outdoor scene 
is a telling note 
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A similar background with the addition of flowers in vases imparts the necessary touch of refinement to a 
display of silverware and cut glass 








The small uniformed figures add a distinctive and lively note to this baseball display 


ing section, and when the people come here they Manitoba, where I called upon the J. H. Ashdown 
will find many pleasant surprises in store for them. Hardware Company and had the pleasure of meet- 
I believe that time will make the people rich who ing Mr. Percy J. Sutherland, the assistant manager 
come here now. of this large retail hardware store. Mr. Sutherland 
took me through what I think is one of the most 
complete hardware stores on this continent. 

This live concern carries many lines of goods 


A Complete Hardware Store 


Friday, July 19.—I spent this day in Winnipeg, 
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SMOKY CITY CLEANER 


OF QUALITY HARDWARE 


And always brimming with bargains that will inter 
est everyone-FRIDAY and SATURDAY MORN 
ING bargains. During June, July and August this 
Store closes every Saturday at 1 o’clock 


No Mail Orders for Specials 
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Bargains in China 
and Glassware 


Second Floor 








DINNER SETS 
97 Pieces, $18.00. 
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TEA SETS 
Special, sas 
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FURNITURE POLISH 
SPECIAL, 35c 





Japanese Hand-Painted, 
21 Pieces, Special, $5.00 
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Bargains in Our 
Tool Dept. 


Main Floor 


BATHING SUJTS 
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Showing the character of the Ashdown store’s advertising 


not usually found in the average hardware store. 
They carry a complete line of talking machines 
and records, mantles and fireplaces, brass beds and 
bedding, kitchen cabinets, and a complete line of 
house furnishing goods, including a stock of china 
and cut glass. 

They have one of the largest lines of sporting 
goods in Canada, and I never saw a more complete 
builders’ hardware department. Tools and cutlery, 
mill supplies, stoves and ranges, furnaces and 
plumbing supplies and numerous other lines com- 
plete the stock, which is well displayed on every 
floor of a five-story building about 80 ft. wide and 
about 200 ft. long. 

I met the young man who does the window dress- 
ing and takes care of the advertising. This young 
hustler, whose name is E. Therrien and who is 
about 34 years old, changes and puts in nine new 


window displays every week, besides taking care 
of the newspaper advertising for two papers. 
Some of the windows would take an ordinary 
window trimmer almost an entire week, yet this 
genius trims the entire set in one week and does 
his other work besides. 
I am sending a sample of the newspaper advertis- 
ing, so you can see the character of display used. 
I also want you to notice the reproduction of one 
of his display cards, showing how he uses the cover- 
pictures of the Saturday Evening Post to drive 
home his story. 
As I write this 


part of my story, I am crossing 


the line from Canada into the United States again. 
Here at Emerson the customs inspector is going 
through my baggage. 

In the next and concluding article I will tell you 
of my 
journey. 


experience in the last few days of my 

















faroware Ace 


Che Oath 


I will not drink from a German cup, 
Or eat from a German plate. 

I will not deal with a German man 
All foul with German hate. 


I’ll use no drug with a German name, 
That’s grown on German land, 

I’ll eat no food and drink no beer. 
If made by a German hand. 


I will not use a German tool, 
Razor, or knife, or saw. 
I will not trade with a German shop 
That lives by the German law. 


I will not sail on a German ship, 
Where German songs are sung. 

I will not breathe where God’s clean air 
Is soiled by a German tongue. 


I’ll not forget those awful deeds, 
To girls and little boys. 

No more I’ll hang on Christmas trees 
Those blood-stained German toys. 


I will not take a German’s word, 
He’ll break it if he can. 

There is no love in a German heart, 
Or faith in a German man. 


This is my oath, when war is done, 
I’ll swear to keep it true. 
And since I know you feel the same, 


Si ri pass it on to you. 


é i 
, fe 


Be -)  -KENNETH GRAHAM DUFFIELD. 
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A Torrent of Approval 


attitude of American hardware men 

toward goods “made in Germany,” that 
doubt has been swept away before the-tor- 
rent of forceful letters we have received from 
our subscribers this week. 

They are not satisfied with passing us 
their approval of our editorial, “Mr. Buyer, 
It’s Up to You,” which appeared in the July 
25 issue of HARDWARE AGE, but they volun- 
tarily pledge themselves to have nothing 
whatever to do with German-made goods as 
long as they live. It will be well to remember 
in the days to come that these letters were 
written before any large casualty lists of our 
own boys began to swell those colossal sacri- 
fices made by our Allies. 

These letters from the readers of HARD- 
WARE AGE bring out many new reasons why 
we should refuse to deal with Germany and 
Austria, and present many interesting and 
timely subjects for our further consideration. 

Of the many letters we have received the 
poem, “The Oath,” written by Kenneth Gra- 
ham Duffield, is the most interesting. It is so 
very good that we have featured it on the 
preceding page. It will prove a powerful in- 
strument in forwarding this campaign. 

The demands for reprints of “Mr. Buyer. 
It’s Up to You,” have already run over 
100,000. 

Here are some sample letters: 


I F any doubt ever existed regarding the 


“No Greater Patriotic Utterance” 
Baltimore, Md., July 29, 1918. 

My dear Roy: In the words of Uncle Remus, I have 
read your splendid article from “kiver to kiver” and 
have also called the attention to it of some of the 
officers of the company. 

You doubtless have the names of members of the “Old 
Guard” Association, and if it meets with your views I 
would like to have a copy sent to each member, as there 
is probably no better body of men to distribute this 
wonderful message to than members of this order. I 
also would like to have as many copies as you can spare 
sent to me here at Baltimore. 

No greater patriotic utterance has the eagle screamed 
than your wonderful letter to all America, “Mr. Buyer, 
It’s Up to You.” Yours sincerely, 

GEO. H. HARPER, 
National Enameling & Stamping Co. 


Let It “Sink in Deep” 


South Milwaukee, Wis., July 27, 1918. 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, 

Dear Sir: Your very able article in the July 25 issue 
of HARDWARE AGE entitled “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” 
has been read with interest. 

We trust that every hardware man and every buyer 
in every line will let this article sink in deep and stay 
there for a long, long time. 

As for ourselves, we made the resolve a year ago to 
accept no goods of German manufacture, and all of our 
orders go out with instruction on same that we will not 
accept any merchandise bearing the mark “made in 
Germany.” 
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We are only doing what we feel is just and fair, and 
with the sole purpose of giving those beasts their just 
deserts and trying in our small way to encourage the 
American manufacturer and merchant. 

More power to the good old U. S. A. Yours very truly, 

THE WALTER HARDWARE CO. 


“A Masterpiece” 
[Telegram] 
Atlanta, Ga., July 29, 1918. 
Roy F. Soule, Editor, HARDWARE AGE. 

Please mail me first mail special delivery parcel post, 
care Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., 200 copies re- 
print of “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” appearing in your 
July 25th issue. Wish to distribute it at our Nashville 
Convention next week. That is a masterpiece. 

WALTER HARLAN, 
Secretary Southeastern Retail Hardware Associations. 


For Council of Defense 
Monett, Mo., July 27, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, 

Gentlemen: In your issue of July 25 you published an 
article “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You.” The writer called 
the attention of the chairman of the Council of Defense 
for this district to this article and he requested that we 
secure for him for distribution 50 copies. We consider 
this a very able article and should have the hearty ap- 
proval of every American citizen. 

Should there be any expense to secure these copies, 
kindly send us bill of the amount, and we will send -you 
draft covering same. Yours very truly, 

DAVIS-CHAPELL HARDWARE CoO. 
H. W. Fly, Pres. 


“Should Be Read By Every Man and Woman” 


Burlington, Iowa, July 27, 1918. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, 

Dear Sir: The article in your issue of July 25, “Mr. 
Buyer, It’s Up to You,” by Roy F. Soule, is a most 
worthy one. In our opinion it should be read by every 
man and woman in the United States, the South Amer- 
ican continent, and in all the allied countries now fight- 
ing so heroically for a world democracy. We will re- 
quest the newspaper of our city to copy this article, and 
will consider it a pleasant duty to distribute as many 
reprints as you will favor us with. Respectfully, 

KAUT & KRIECHBAUM GO., 
Chas. Kriechbaum, president and treasurer. 


A Strong Appeal 


Fredonia, N. Y., July 29, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, 239 West 39th Street, New York, 

Gentlemen: I have read with great interest and Satis- 
faction the editorial in your issue of July 25th, by Mr. 
Roy F. Soule. Nothing that I have read or heard any- 
where has made so strong an appeal, not only to my 
sympathies but to my sense of justice. Wish to extend 
my congratulations both to Mr. Soule and to the 
HARDWARE AGE. 

Inclosed please find 10c. in stamps to cover postage 
on about fifty reprints of above. Thanking you, I am, 
Yours very truly, 

C. D. SESSIONS, 
Fredonia Hardware Co. 


Certainly; Reprints are Gratis 
New York, July 29, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, 239 West 39th Street, 
Gentlemen: We understand that reprints of the ar- 
ticle of your issue of July 25th, entitled, “Mr. Buyer, 
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It’s Up to You,” can be obtained. Would you favor us 
with a copy of the article, greatly obliging, Yours very 
truly, 

J. H. BURROUGHS & SON. 


Macferren Wants Some 


Haddon Heights, N. J., July 27, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, 
Dear Sirs: Kindly furnish me with reprints on “Mr. 
Buyer It’s Up to You” by Roy Soule. Sincerely, 
J. MACFERREN. 


Voiced Sentiments Widely Held 


Milroy, Pa., July 27, 1918. 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, care HARDWARE AGE, New York, 

Dear Sir: It is a joy to find some one whom kind 
Providence has endowed with a better talent of expres- 
sion than one has themselves, expressing their senti- 
ments, and voicing in the forceful and telling way that 
you have done in the HARDWARE AGE of the 25th inst., 
the thoughts which have been in one’s mind for some 
time past on that most vital subject, the matter of fu- 
ture trade in commercial products of the Central Powers, 
and most especially the products of that barbarous, mur- 
derous, licentious, inhuman, beastly, indescribably re- 
volting treacherous confederation as the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, which by their own acts have put 
themselves forever outside the pale of human decency. 
A government which by its blasphemous claim of divine 
partnership, accompanied by its barbarous acts, almost 
shakes one’s belief in the existence of a true and living 
God, when in the face of His permitting such inhuman 
acts, one is led to ask in doubt of a Supreme Being, why, 
if there be One above us, does He permit such bar- 
barity? 

It has been in my mind for some time to write the 
HARDWARE AGE and suggest just what you have in such 
a masterful way expressed. I have hoped some way 
might be evolved whereby a strong, vital, earnest, con- 
trolling sentiment among the consumers, who after all 
are the ultimate arbiters of trade, might be developed, 
and forcibly impressed upon the minds of every man, 
woman and child in front of the counter, that they in 
every case, even though the goods be offered at a less 
price, alongside true American-made goods, shall keep 
in mind the horrible atrocities of the unspeakable Hun, 
and not let the bait of a lower price induce them to take 
the goods with the brand of Cain upon them, but ever 
keep in mind outside of the retribution due these arch 
fiends, that when they are buying a piece of American- 
made goods, they are making employment for a fellow 
American. 

The merchant should be in every case a true-blue 
American and humanitarian to the extent that he does 
not offer the blood-tainted goods for sale; but human 
nature is weak, and under the influence of an attractive 
price, the lesson is soon forgotten; and it is safe to 
assume that if the Central Powers are allowed to exer- 
cise commercial privileges in our glorious country, and 
I see no way that this privilege can be denied them, 
under the usual peace terms that civilized nations make, 
that they will exercise every art of salesmanship—and 
we must acknowledge that they are expert commercial- 
ists—to market their products, and retrieve the lost 
ground. In my opinion every known inducement, and 
especially that strong inducement of low prices, will be 
used to secure trade, and as the getting and saving of 
the indispensable and very necessary dollar is no easy 
task in life under present and pre-war conditions, and 
will again be just as hard a task under post-war con- 
ditions, the inducement of price is evidently going to be 
a very strong influence among all classes, from the 
large wholesaler down to the ultimate consumer in front 
of the counter. 

In conversation with one of the brightest hardware 
merchants of Manhattan, a man universally respected 
and loved by all the trade, a retail merchant, who is an 
ornament to the hardware trade of the metropolis, a 
few years since when on a visit to his store, which by 
the way is one of the show places of New York City, I 
remarked the presence of German cutlery in his stock, 
in contrast with our own good American-made goods. 
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He told me that he was able to make a better margin on 
the goods, and felt that. his duty laid first of all to him- 
self and his family in the way of making a profit. This 
was just after the reduction in the tariff on cutlery 
which was perpetrated by a very wise (?) Congress 
about that time, and which opened the flood gates to 
German goods. 

I mention this to show the influence which I feel sure 
will be exerted far and wide after “it’s over, over 
there,” and this is the very thing we all want to com- 
bat, but how to keep it bright in the minds of all the 
people, and keep the memory of the ultimate consumer 
bright, so that in spite of a little lower price he shall 
ever remember to be a true American, is to my mind the 
colossal task before us all. They very soon forget, un- 
fortunately; and it seems to me that local societies such 
as civic clubs and community organizations should exert 
special effort to keep the American buying spirit ever 
alive and active. The only question is how best to ac- 
complish this much desired result. 

I am only a very small merchant in a small country 
town, but I am proud to say that never to my knowl- 
edge, even before the war has a piece of German-made 
cutlery passed over my counter, and I have always 
avoided foreign-made goods of every description, be 
they German, Austrian, Swedish enameled wares, or 
other goods, when good American goods were to be had. 

I congratulate you on your masterful article on the 
subject, and hope you may keep up the good work. I 
am writing the publishing department for reprints, and 
shall try to have them published locally, and shall use 
them otherwise wherever I can. Very truly yours, 

L. N. HOOVER. 


Would Appeal to Women 


Iola, Kan., July 27, 1918. 
Roy F. Soule, Editor HARDWARE AGE, 

My dear Sir: I have just finished reading your edi- 
torial, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You.” 

I would like to suggest that the part beginning “Two 
Canadian Red Cross nurses outraged,” etc., be printed 
on a card in red and sent to every Red Cross society, 
several of them, and ask that they be tacked up. This 
would help very much in shaping the minds of the best 
women of the land not to buy German-made goods after 
the war, especially scissors. 

Send them on; I will see they are put up. Yours very 
truly, 

L. H. WISHARD. 
Wishard Hardware & Seed Co. 


Could Use 250 Copies 
* Brooklyn, July 29, 1918. 
Mr. R. F. Soule, care HARDWARE AGE, 

239 West 39th Street, New York City, 

My dear Soule: I have read your article “Mr. Buyer, 
It’s Up to You,” and class it with the pre-war prepared- 
ness of Roosevelt and Wood at Plattsburgh. We will 
without doubt have the issue of German-made goods 
after the war is over, and the right time to prepare for 
that “INSULT” is now. Keep it up. I could use 250 
copies to good advantage. 

Hoping that your red-blooded Americanism 
much fruit, I am, Yours very truly, 

B. J. ATKINSON, 
Atkinson’s Hardware on the Square. 


bears 


The Editor of “Drill Chips” Says: 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 27, 1918 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, New York City. 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
words that will express my feelings regarding your 
editorial, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You.” in your issue of 
July 25th. 

It is tremendous. It is a he-man’s article, straight 
from the shoulder and may a just God spread it broad- 
cast throughout this country. 

Roy, I don’t often boil over, but believe me, fellow, 
you did a day’s work when you wrote that. 


(Continued on page 64) 





Getting Your Share 


BY THE STOVE MAN 
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Sample of display that sells through suggestion 


HE most impressive thing about your store 
T from the standpoint of the passerby is your 
show windows. The crowd hurrying past may 
not show the least inclination to make a purchase, 
but if your displays are interesting and instructive, 
a certain few of the crowd will each day tarry long 
enough to give your windows the once-over. It 
will become a habit, and individual members of 
the crowd will learn so many things about the goods 
you have in stock they will eventually find their 
way through your doors to make a purchase. They 
will also find their way out; whether they ever 
retrace their steps depends on that something which 
we cannot see in any store, yet we know it is there. 
It is the mental attitude. Jt is the thought that is 
reflected in the manner of greeting a customer. 
It is the thought that business cannot help but be 
good because the right mental attitude is being 
considered. It is reflected in the interior arrange- 
ment of your store, in your every move and action. 
After you have invested in a few fixtures and 
some drapery cloth, the cost of good window dis- 
plays is almost nil. Your originality is the big 
factor in producing your background. Your back- 
ground is 75 per cent of your stopping power. 
Your arrangement of the goods 25 per cent, and 
your short, crisp, snappy sales talk should be 100 
per cent strong. This may seem to be going some 
to crowd 200 per cent into a window display, but 
your display and your sales talk are two distinct 
things welded together to make a perfect whole. 
In making a display a common mistake is in 
trying to harness up more than one lead, making 
your display convey too many ideas. A window 
of this nature is overcrowded and complex to the 
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observer. There is no one thought shown. No 
one thing to rivet and hold the attention of the 
observer. One selling idea, one idea that denotes 
the worth of an article pounded home, is worth a 
dozen hints. 

Absolute stopping power in a display does not 
always sell goods. A window display to produce 
sales should convey ideas to the observer, should 
encourage a desire for possession, for ownerhip. 
Displays sell by suggestion and the first requisite 
of a good window trimmer is an understanding of 
this power to sell by suggestion. It is the placing 
of goods before an observer in a manner that will 
so well acquaint him with their good qualities that 
he will desire to buy them simply on their merits, 
without any personal argument or solicitation. 


Example of Suggestion 


GOOD example of the display that sells 

through suggestion is represented in the dis- 
play of Se-Ment-Ol. This display is attractive and 
has sufficient stopping power. It dispenses in- 
formation. It educates the observer to an under- 
standing of what Se-Ment-Ol is, what it will do, 
how it looks and its price. 

In making this display the Stove Man first con- 
sidered Se-Ment-Ol in the light of an article about 
which he knew nothing. He placed himself among 
those present on the sidewalk, looking in the win- 
dow because others looked. For the education of 
the other lookers, he considered these throughts: 
What is Se-Ment-Ol? What is it for? What does 
it do? What is distinctive about it? 

Now this sentence answers all four questions. 
and affords the basis of a display: Se-Ment-Ol is 
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a dark brown powder put up in pumpkin colored 
cans and its purpose is to stop leaks in radiators. 
Poured in the hot water of a leaky radiator, it 
immediately dissolves; in solution it retains prop- 
erties which cause it to congeal and harden when 
exposed to the air. When the fluid in solution 
passes through the leaks, the cool air at the edge 
of the leak solidifies it, causing an effective plug- 
ging of the leak. The result is accomplished in a 
matter of minutes when to disconnect the radiator 
and first find and then solder the leak would take 
a matter of hours. Se-Ment-Ol] finds all the leaks 
and fixes them. 

With an understanding of Se-Ment-Ol we find 
suggestions beginning to creep in. In our pro- 
posed display we think of an immense Se-Ment-Ol 
can for a center piece. Others will think of this. 
We want our display to be different, we want it to 
be original and have selling punch. 

We can take two of the large cans furnished by 
the company and suspend them in the window, one 
at each side of our large center can. We will hang 
these cans in a horizontal position. We can secure 
a couple of old radiators at the junk store and by 
placing one beneath each suspended can, we can 
make an imitation stream of dark brown powder 
flowing from the can into the radiator. With ar- 
rows or a pointing hand we can denote the leaks. 
In the foreground we arrange our display and on 
the background our showcard pep. “ This gives us 
an attractive display and our disposition of the 
cans gives the observer an idea as to the use of 
Se-Ment-Ol. 

Now as we want the best selling display we can 
produce, the thought of the “Chemically Correct 
Line” gives us another hunch. For our center 
attraction, we will paint, or have painted, a picture 
of the old chemist. Close your eyes and you ean 
see him—long white hair, stoop shouldered, peer- 
ing over his glasses at a glass container of Se- 
Ment-Ol in solution, the product of his thought 
and experimenting. The show cards tell the public 
things that the old chemist KNOWS. With him 
there is no guess work. 

We have described two imaginary displays; yet 


We MAKE EM 2 
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Obtaining publicity for the tin shop 
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a dozen men might build their displays from our 
description and because of originality, no two 
would look alike. The reflection of each man’s 
originality appears in his display. 

We note a distinctive thing about Se-Ment-Ol 
containers. It is a little thing, but a thing we 
will use as the basis of our display. A thing we 
can drive home so hard that it will have powerful 
stopping power. It will be informative. It will 
advertise. It will produce immediate sales because 
of its psychological effect on the observer. 


Association of Color 


W: will associate a certain color with Se-Ment- 
Ol. We will make color advertise, make color 
sell Se-Ment-Ol. By using color as the basis of 
our display, we are forever educating the observer 
to think of that one color in connection with a 
leaky radiator. We are building a mental fence 
between the products we sell and a competitive 
product. If the goods are as represented this 
mental fence can never be torn down. 

Se-Ment-Ol containers are pumpkin colored. 
Now suggestions for our display creep in—pump- 
kins, corn, pumpkin colored background, yellow 
drapery, yellow show cards, yellow display stands 
—everything as near pumpkin color as it is pos- 
sible for them to be. 

Ne will use three of the large Se-Ment-Ol cans. 
With three it is possible to give the display balance. 
We cut one can in half and place it in the cenfer 
of our background. The factory cards we change 
to suit our fancy, putting up one on each wing of 
our background, covering a half-moon shaped shelf 
large enough to support a couple of Se-Ment-Ol 
cans. Now as eye catchers and idea dispensers 
we will procure two pumpkins or use two cut-out 
pumpkins. On them in white lettering we will 
impress on the observer the command to ask for 
the pumpkin colored can. To break the harshness 
of the background and blend in with the pumpkin 
idea, we use some standing corn. On our back- 
ground we want a card that will read plain, be 
brief yet informative, shout the need of Se-Ment- 
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Ol and get the money. With white lettering on a 
pumpkin colored card we give this information: 





My name is 
SE-MENT-OL 
of the Chemically Correct Line. 
My Personality :— 
is the PUMPKIN 
ORED CAN. 
My Home:— 
the tool box of every auto 
in America. 
My Profession :— 
is that of Diver—I have 
no eyes—no sense of feel- 
ing—yet under water—in 
your radiator—I find the 
leaks—I SE - MENT - OL 
them up. 
My Price:— 
is 75c. 
handy PUMPKIN 
ORED CAN. 


COL- 


Just ask for the 
COL- 





This is the kind of display that produces imme- 
diate sales and continues to sell long after the dis- 
play has been changed. In the mind of the observer 
pumpkin color is associated with Se-Ment-Ol, and 
Se-Ment-Ol with leaky radiators, making a com- 
bination unforgettable. .The cost of this display, 
not considering labor, was $4.40. Eighty cans of 
Se-Ment-Ol were retailed over the counter while 
the goods were on display and now, a year later, 
people are still asking for the pumpkin colored 
cans. This store is located most unfavorably for 
a retail store, yet the window display brought in- 
creased business. Any worthy product properly 
displayed cannot help but produce big returns on 
the investment for the merchant. Know your 
products and hammer your enthusiasm into your 
displays. If you do this your displays cannot help 
but win. 

Publicity for the Tin Shop 


'* our other display, we have a publicity window, 
a window featuring good tin work by a good 


man in the very rear end of the store. Tin shops 
are nearly always hid away in the back, and 50 per 
cent of the people do not know that the store has 
a tin shop and repair department. The mission of 
this display is to wake people up to the fact that 
a tin shop is run in connection with the store and 
that the work produced in this shop is first class 
work. 

In the display the floor is covered with tin, plan- 
ished iron, planished copper and galvanized iron. 
The goods are placed indiscriminately about. The 
work bench in the background smacks of the real 
tin shop—a sprinkling of new tinner’s tools appeal 
to the sheet metal worker. Scraps of tin, zinc, 
copper, brass and galvanized iron are factors in 
the stopping power. 

A window of this nature not only sells the goods 
on display but brings business such as tanks, roof- 
ing, down spouts, etc., to the tin shop. A aisplay 
such as this is easily and quickly constructed, yet 
is different from the other fellow’s disnlay, end 
that very difference is what makes it successful 
from a selling standpoint. 

Stop people with your display method of showing 
your goods. Interest them with the goods them- 
selves and make your show cards thoroughly con- 
vincing. Make this stopping power a_ built-in 
feature of your every display. Make stopping 
power act right on the goods themselves. Then 
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you are putting intensive salesmanship in your 
displays. 

Sometimes we can build inexpensive displays 
about the most ordinary things. We will take, for 
instance, a display of electric cleaners. We can 
hook up two good displays with simply an old 
broom. 

For the first display it is simplicity itself. We 
place an electric cleaner at one side of the window. 
At the other side an old broom, and in the center 
we feature a card with simply a big question mark 
in the center and a hand at each side pointing, one 
at the electric cleaner and one at the old broom. 
Don’t you think you can get away from it; you'll 
go home and see your wife bending over an old 
broom and you’ll think of that dandy new electric 
cleaner on display in So and So’s window. 


For a Short Run 


New for another display of the short run variety. 
With a few strips of wall board and some water 
color paint we can reproduce the walls of a room, 
say 3 feet high and 8 feet long. We can frame it 
in with some light lumber. 

Now we can knock together a long, narrow bed- 
stead, one of the four post variety, 4 inches wide, 
5 feet long, legs 1 foot long and the sides 6 inches 
wide. We can also make a four-post stand, 2 feet 
high and dwindling up to a 4-inch square top. This 
furniture we can paint a vivid blue with Alabas- 
tine or some other good water color paint. On the 
floor we have a small, worn rug. Now for the plot. 

We get an old worn-out broom, the more disrepu- 
table the better. Tuck it in bed with the business 
end at the top. We can use a section of an old 
quilt to tuck it in with. On the broom straw we 
paint a dismal face. On the stand we place a large 
bottle filled with some colored liquid and labeled 
with a big “Poison” sign with the familiar skull 
and cross bones. Along with it we place a spoon. 
In a semi-circle back and around the bed we place 
electric cleaners. Now this is strictly a nut dis- 
play, but as the original started inquiries that re- 
sulted in the sale of five cleaners in one week, it 
must have been attractive to a lot of vegetarians. 
Now this is the card that puts life in this otherwise 
dead display: 





SH! SH! DON’T MAKE ANY 
NOISE—The poor old broom is 
about all in—just nat’rily run 
down an’ wore out! 





A smaller card near the stand reads: 





DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION: 
Give entire contents of 
large bottle and buy a 

cleaner! 








One more card completes the display: 





“WHY NOT GET A 
CLEANER? Pay $5.00 down and 
$5.50 a month for six months.” 





This display broucht smiles from manv people, 
vet it sent out a little germ that grew until it be- 
came productive of sales. 


Display of Hand Trucks 


QR another disvlay of the short run variety. we 

will talk about an article that the Stove Man 
knows something about—hand trucks. We will 
make a display of Howe Trucks. 
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Trucks are cumbersome things to display; the 
average window will accommodate about six and 
placed in the window minus stopping power they 
are about as attractive as a keg of nails. For stop- 
ping power we have to rely on the punch in our 
show cards. In the back of our display we will 
place the large truck with handles up. At each 
side a smaller truck in same position, then two 
resting on floor. In front of large truck we can 
place a smaller truck with handles to the front. On 
the trucks at the side a few kegs of nails can be 
stacked. On the other two trucks packing cases or 
anvils—something to denote weight. 

Now for a full card-portrait. We will tack it 
right on the handles of our big truck, facing the 
glass. 





“WHY BE DISFIGURED FOR 
LIFE? 
WHY BE BOWLEGGED? 
Heavy lifting will tie knots in your 
legs and put kinks in your back. 
A HOWE hand truck will make hard 
work rea] pleasure. 
HOWE TRUCKS 
are made of second growth oak or ash 
—bolts through irons, tenons and han- 
dles—legs braced—all parts made to 
templet and interchangeable. Axles 
turned and wheels bored.” 
Displays such as this will accomplish their good 
in a few days’ time and should be changed more 
often than the elaborate displays. 


Unusual Window Featuring Carborundum Products 


GN TONUN Uh 


A picture twelve feet wide and eight feet high, furnished by the manufacturers, formed the background 


for this display by H. C. Crabb of the Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Providence, R. I.. 
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He had two large 


flags draped, one on each side, and the bottom of the window was covered with green plush, on which he dis- 


played a few goods, the window being so well lighted it brought out every detail. 
window told the passersby to come in and get a free booklet, which supplied the key to the picture. 


The sign in front of the 
This 


window increased the sale of the goods considerably and drew much attention. 


Big Prospects for Exposition 


Eppes the national exposition of irucks, tractors and 
automobile equipment, to be held on Chicago’s great 
Municipal Pier from September 14 to 21, will prove 
the greatest war-time exhibition yet held is indicated 
by the number of applications for -space. 

Up to July 10 there had been almost 100 d:fferent 
applications for space, and many of the best known 
manufacturers have taken not one but three or four 
exhibition spaces on the pier for th’s great show. Since 


July 10 the daily list of new exhibitors has broken all 
records, according to H. W. Buelow, general manager 
of the exhibition, and this September demonstration 
of what American ingenuity has done to increase farm 
power, improve transportation, and to make o!d auto- 
mobiles take the place of new, will make the Kaiser 
blush for the backwardness of German methods. 





Personal and Otherwise 


E. R. Graham of H. S. Graham & Sons, Delhi, N. Y., 
has gone to Camp Forrest, Ga., where he will enter the 
Engineers’ Corps. He starts as a private but later 
hopes to be assigned to an officers’ training camp. 


H. E. Miller, Jr., has become associated with Moller 
& Schumann Co, Brooklyn, N. Y., in the marketing of 
Hilo varnishes, enamels and japans. 


The recent strike of the molders’ helpers, which in- 
volved the Goodnow and Union Foundries, Fitchburg, 
Mass., is over. Both plants are operating. The Good- 
now Foundry increased wages 25 cents a day. 


The plant of the Brockton, Mass., Awning Company 
was badly damaged by fire recently. 








Our Experience with Toys 


How a Hardware Firm Broke the Dull Holiday-Period Jinx and Shot Its 
Cash Sales Up to a Fat Figure 


By SAM J. HOUSE, JR. 
President House-Bond Hardware Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


E have been in business about twelve years. 
W About six years ago the idea of handling 

toys struck me as being a good proposi- 
tion. I realized that handling only hardware, we 
had practically no chance to share in the immense 
amount of cash business during the holiday season. 
As a rule business was very dull at this season in all 
hardware lines, as the attention of the public was 
directed toward Christmas shopping. 

After considerable personal investigation as to 
the amount of business toy dealers were doing, I 
decided to put in a line. Not knowing anything 
about the toy business, I decided to go to New 
York and visit the Toy Fair and see just what was 
offered. I was amazed to find out the amount of 
business being done throughout the country. 

The first season I had to rely largely on toy 
manufacturers to direct me to the best lines to buy. 
I was careful to state the exact conditions to each 
toy dealer as to the size of my city, class of people 
and the general conditions and the amount I wanted 
to put in the toy line. The first year I decided to 
invest about $3,000 in this line and was able to get 
rather a complete assortment for this amount. 

The Problem of Publicity 

HEN this new line was received, I was a great 

deal concerned as to what way to let the 
public know we had a complete line of toys. I 
realized I could not spend a great amount in news- 
paper advertising and have any profit left, so I 
decided to spend a reasonable amount with the 
papers and to use our windows to help attract at- 
tention to our toy line. 

At the very beginning of the season our window 
trimmer put in an attractive display of toys. In 
the window we placed a table. One of our sales- 
men spent several days in the window demonstrat- 
ing all mechanical toys; this demonstration at- 
tracted so much attention that the crowd blocked 
the entire sidewalk in front of our store; in fact, 
traffic was so congested at times that the police 
had to be stationed in front of the store to keep 
people moving. This solved the publicity proposi- 


How the Schlafer Hardware Co., 


tion for our toy department and resulted in our 
selling the larger part of our toy stock before the 
actual toy shopping rush started. Our first “toy 
offensive” was thus very satisfactory, as we closed 
out practically the entire line. 

After handling toys for the last few years, we 
have decided that it is a very profitable business 
for hardware dealers, provided the line is handled 
in the proper way. We confine our lines to prac- 
tical, sensible and educational toys and leave the 
cheap, worthless, trashy line to the “Racket Stores” 
and other stores of their class. We find very little 
competition from this class of stores, as our line 
comprises much better grade, larger and higher- 
priced toys. 


Avoid Cheap Merchandise 


ANY dealers think they must load up with 

cheap, perishable merchandise in toys; this 
idea is entirely wrong; there is plenty of demand 
for the better toys and we find that we have all the 
business on such toys that we can comfortably 
handle. 

I believe the principal reason why more hard- 
ware dealers do not handle toys is for lack of 
knowledge of this particular line. This trouble 
can be easily overcome if the buyers will visit the 
toy fairs; or if the volume of business would not 
justify this expense, there are a number of large 
jobbers making a specialty of toys. It does not make 
any difference where the dealer is located, he can 
find a toy jobber near by, with experienced toy 
salesmen ready and willing to furnish the desired 
information and assist him effectively in making 
his selections. 

When I first started handling toys my observa- 
tion was that our salesmen did not know a great 
deal’ about the different articles, therefore they 
were not as enthusiastic about the line as I would 
like, so it occurred to me that I had better do a 
little schooling. I had the entire sales force come 
back at night and I went over the entire line ex- 
plaining all the best selling points and telling them 


Appleton, Wis., displays toys and 
play goods of the more wholesome sort during the holiday season 
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Most Important Announceinent 








of the Pre-Holiday Season! 


House-Bond Hardware Co.’s Great 
Stocks of High-Grade Toys Are Ready 
for Your Early Selection --BUY EARLY! 


You will not hesitate to prononace 1 nthe grantor a chibttior 
pha ne Oe 


KEEP THIS AD FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
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Advertisement inserted 


why we had this and that make 
other makes. 

After a few of these meetings I realized I was 
on the right track. Results were great; there was 
no doubt about the sales force being interested in 
the toy business. We still continue this information 
schooling and not only have general meetings of 
the entire force, but each salesman is instructed 
individually on the line from time to time. 


in preference to 


Holiday Business Vastly Increased 


NY hardware dealer not handling toys is cer- 
tainly passing up a very profitable business. 
I have before me now some sales records and I find 
our increased business for the month of December, 


Brief Notes 


The Rochester Auto Parts Co., Culver Road, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., will build a one-story extension, 50 x 100 ft., 
to cost $5,000. 

The Hoover Hardware Co., Long Beach, Cal , has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture 
hardware, etc. C. L. Hoover and L. N. Whealton, Long 
Beach, are the incorporators. 

The Positive Drive, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
organized with $60,000 capital stock to manufacture a 
positive drive for automobiles and other motor vehi- 
cles. The directors are William T. Rasmusser, Charles 
R. Yoke and C. Fred Devis. 

The Spiro Spark Plug Co., 


Noblesville, Ind., has been 
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in a Sunday newspaper last December 
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by the House-Bond Co 


since we have been handling toys, as compared 
with the same month before we started to handle 
them, is very gratifying. I find that about a week 
before Christmas we increased our cash sales over 
$1,200 in one day. This increase was due almost 
entirely to our handling holiday goods. 

We are enclosing herewith a copy of-our toy 
advertisement that appeared in one of our Sunday 
papers last December. We usually put in an adver- 
tisement about the first of December, always illus- 
trating as many articles as possible. We find that 
the trade all around the surrounding territory use 
our ads as a catalog, and we were favored with 
quite a large out-of-town business from this ad. 
The one we are enclosing was especially effective. 


of the Trade 


incorporated to manufacture spark plugs. The incor- 
porators are J. R. Pierson, Joel D. Sturdevant and Orph 
H. Wheeler. 

The American Utensils Co., 206 North Calvert Street, 
3altimore, Md., has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital stock by Ulysses G. Bishop, William J. Turner 
and Winfield E. Beverage to manufacture housefurnish- 
ing goods, cooking utensils, ete. 

The Union Mfg. & Novelty Co., 102 Law Building, 
Baltimore, Md., has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock by Jesse and Rose B. Rosenfeld and Edwin 
T. Dickerson to manufacture metal devices and nov- 
elties. 





Hardware Age 


A Torrent of Approval 


(Continued from page 57) 


How many reprints can I ask for without getting 
pinched? Sincerely yours, 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
(Signed) GUS HANDERSON, 
Advertising Manager. 


“Must Do Some Good” 
Antrim, N. H., July 29, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: If you will send us a few copies of the 
article entitled, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” not more 
than 75 copies, the writer will undertake to distribute 
them as he has opportunity. 

It brings the situation before us in a very practical 
way and must do some good. Yours truly, 

R. GOODELL, 
Pres. of Goodell Company. 


For the Local Paper 


Salem, Mass. 
HARDWARE AGE, 
Send us a copy of “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” re- 
print, so I can give it to our local paper. Thank you, 
JOHN DALAND, 
Pres. Daland Co., the Hardware Men. 


“Put It Up to the Right Party” 


Boston, Mass., July 27, 1918. 
Roy F. Soule, Editor, 

Dear Roy: I have just finished reading your editorial 
in the issue of July 25. This is a wonderful one and 
should have wide circulation. It ought to be put into 
the hands of every buyer in the hardware trade, both 
retail and wholesale, in the country and I hope that the 
manufacturers will be quick to get onto it. 

You have put it up to just the right party, the buyer, 
for it is indeed up to him. I most heartily congratulate 
you upon this editorial. Sincerely yours, 

CHAUNCEY F. ENGLISH. 


“In Every Home Town Paper” 


Florence, S. C., July 28, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, 

Gentlemen: Thank God for Roy F. Soule. Thank 
Roy F. Soule for the splendid editorial, “Mr. Buyer, 
It’s Up to You.” I wish it could be copied in every 
home town paper in our broad land. I will do my best 
to see that it is reprinted. Will appreciate a few extra 
copies. Will use all you will send me. Yours truly, 

N. M. LOWRANCE, 
With Simmons Hardware Co. 


“A Treat” 


Deerfield, Kan., July 29, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York City, 

Gentlemen: Please send us 500 copies of “Mr. Buyer, 
It’s Up to You.” Have just finished reading this and 
wish to say it is quite a treat to get to read an article 
like this and I will sure try to make good use of the 
copies I get from you (among our customers). 

And here is one small buyer that is certainly going to 
keep out of any made-in-Germany goods. 

Wishing you the greatest success, we remain, Very 
respectfully, 

F. M. SOWER & CoO., 
J. W. Sower. 


To Inclose Copies With Paper 


Andover, N. Y., July 30, 1918. 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, New York, 

Friend Soule: We are sending in same mail as this 
letter a copy of our last issue of Baker’s Hardware 
News. We will be getting out another issue soon. We 
read with much interest your article, “Mr. Buyer, It’s 
Up to You,” and as per your offer, we will inclose copies 
of this article with our next issue. Our circulation is 
800 copies. 


We have been publishing this paper over one year 
and so far feel that it is the best kind of advertising we 
have ever had. Yours very truly, 

BAKER BROS., 
A. R. Baker. 


From a Lady 
July 30, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York City, 

Gentlemen: Will you kindly send me a reprint of edi- 
torial entitled, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You” in issue of 
July 25th, by Roy F. Soule? 

Inclosed find two cents in stamps to cover postage. 
Thanking you in advance, I remain, Respectfully yours, 

(Miss) E. A. PLATT. 
1815 Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Want 50 Reprints 


Kingman, Kan., July 27, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, New York City, 
Dear Sirs: Please furnish us 50 reprints of the ar- 


ticle, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” by Roy F. Soule. 
Yours very truly, 
THE J. E. FERGUSON HARDWARE GO. 


Spreading the Word 


Newport, R. L., July 30, 1918. 
HARDWARE AGE, 239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send us a supply of reprints of 
the article, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” published July 
25th and we wili use them where we think they will do 
the most good. 
We are glad to inclose $1.00 for expense of mailing 
and postage. Yours very truly, 
A. & H. G. HAMMETT CO., 
Lumber and Hardware. 


For Each Salesman 


La Salle, Ill., July 29, 1918. 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, HARDWARE AGE, New York. 

Dear Sir: Your article in the July 25th issue of 
HARDWARE AGE, “Mr. Buyer, It’s Up to You,” was so 
good that we’d like to have each of our twenty-five 
salesmen read it, if you could send us that many copies 
of the article. 

Address them in care of the writer and we’ll see that 
the salesmen get them. We'll appreciate it a lot. Yours 
truly, 

, WESTERN CLOCK CoO. 
_ W. S. Ashby, Advertising Mgr. 


Will Send With Invoices 


Wallingford, Conn., July 30, 1918. 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, HARDWARE AGE, New York City, 
Dear Sir: The writer desires to congratulate you on 
your article in the HARDWARE AGE, issue July 25. This 
is a mighty fine piece of work and certainly ought to do 
a lot of good. We want five hundred of these reprints to 
send out with our invoices and I have a few other places 
that I would like to send this article. Yours truly, 
THE W. A. IVES MFG. CO., 
C. J. Benham. 


Right From the Shoulder 


Newark, N. J., July 30, 1918. 
Mr. Roy F. Soule, care HARDWARE AGE, 

239 West 39th Street, New York City, 

Dear Sir: Kindly accept our congratulations on your 
article in the July 25th issue entitled, “Mr. Buyer, It’s 
Up to You.” 

It certainly strikes right from the shoulder. If it is 
not too much trouble, will you kindly send to the writer 
two or three copies, as we wish to send them away? 

We might say we have turned over our copy of this 
issue to the Newark Ledger and asked them to print it. 
Yours truly, 

LUDLOW & SQUIER, 
Charles R. Wilcox, Secretary. 








Auto Accessories 
made good in 
American Hardware 
Stores, Bridgeport, 
Conn., from the 

start 
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Wilbur Warner, manager of the accessories department of the 
Below—Interior 


By R. N. 


and one of their display windows. 


tomobile accessories, has been a success with 

us from the start. It has been such a success 

that at the present time our auto department is one 
of the “Big Four” of our lines. 

In a few words we can give what we believe are 

the fundamental reasons for this success. We 
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ger in charge of 
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American Hardware Stores, Conn., 


view, 


Bridgeport, 


showing accessory department 


GRISWOLD 


started handling auto accessories with a stock of 
staple and necessary articles for auto equipment 
and upkeep. We have always made it an endeavor 
to have a well-proportioned stock of such items as 
bulbs, spark-plugs, tools, jacks, pumps, greases and 
oils, chains, tires and tubes. 

We have also always made it a point to put in the 
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auto department anything that could be connected 
with this line, including staple hardware articles 
such as dry cells, copper and steel oilers, grease cups, 
cocks and small fittings. 

We have always selected well-known and adver- 
tised lines, lines of quality, and have backed the 
manufacturer’s guarantee with our own. We have 
never gone heavily into specialties, for we find that 
in following out the wishes and advice of the 
specialty salesman the tendency is to buy heavily for 
a demand that soon dies out and leaves a stock which 
soon becomes out of date on your shelf. 

As soon as our sale of automobile accessories 
reached the point where a full stock was needed, we 
started in combining and converting this stock into 
an automobile department. From that time on we 
made it a point to place this department in charge 
of a man who had several years’ experience in the 
handling of automobile accessories. We believed 





Hardware Age 


that this is the solution in handling accessories. 

The line is so large and varied that it takes a 
‘rained man to care for it properly. We have our 
automobile department at the present time in charge 
of Mr. Wilbur Warner, and we are well pleased 
with the way the business has gone. Here we have 
an auto accessory man with several years’ experi- 
ence and feel assured that this will be a banner year 
for the department. 

We have plenty of window space in our store and 
have at all times at least one window of auto acces- 
sories. If we had a few windows we would always 
make it a point to show auto supplies as often as 
possible. We always make it a point to drive sales 
when there are special inducements, as the I. E. S. 
passing of new laws. 

The sum total of success in selling auto sup- 
plies is, we believe, competent salesmen, plus staple 
stock, plus national advertising, plus service. 


Dairy Professors Witness Separator Tests 


























The Sharples Separator Co. recently entertained 
dairy professors from several state agricultural col- 
leges at their offices and factories at West Chester, Pa. 
A No. 4 Sharples suction-feed separator was taken out 
of stock, unboxed and carried to the Sharples farm, 
where it was subjected to tests of operation such as 
would be found on the average dairy farm. Accord- 
ing to the official report signed by Prof. R. A. Lamson 
of Purdue University, who supervised the tests, this 
stock separator skimmed to less than .02 per cent at 
all speeds. The picture shows the interested gathering 
of dairy authorities in the demonstration laboratorics 
of the Sharples factories listening to Prof. Lamson’s 
demonstration talk. 


‘* Entirely Different ’ 


notice HARDWARE 
AGE to Leslie Hawkes, Cleveland, Ohio, comes back in 


An expiration recently sent by 


a censor-s2aled envelope with this notation: 


“Gentlemen—The party across the way whom I am 
doing my best to come to terms with sends us samples 
of his hardware quite often, and it is entirely different 
from Geo. Worthington’s line and others advertised in 
your magazine. Sincerely yours, 


“Pte. L. HAWKES, No. 2355511, ‘C’ Co’y, 31st Can. 


Batt., Bi Ei. FF.” 
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Recent Activities of the N. Y. Special Liberty Loan 
Committee 


SPECIAL meeting of the Liberty Loan Committee 

of the Hardware, Metals and Allied Trades was 
held Monday noon, July 29, at the Hardware Club, 
New York City, when the chairman, George H. Rich- 
ards, tendered his resignation, which was accepted 
with great regret. A resolution of thanks was offered 
for past meritorious service. This resignation was com- 
pulsory because of Mr. Richards’ services being prac- 
tically commandeered to take charge of a new and im- 
portant branch in-the Hardware and Metals Division in 
Washington, of which William A. Graham, of J. H. 
Graham & Co., who preceded Mr. Richards as chairman 
of the Liberty Loan Committee in New York, is chief. 
Mr. Richards’ duties will be to organize and supervise 
the buying of office supplies and equipment, which will 
cover a very large field. Like many determinations in 
these days, this action was taken suddenly. 

On motion of H. S. Demarest of the committee, W. 
Hetherington Taylor, president of the Iron Age Pub- 
lishing Co., and publisher of HARDWARE AGE, was unani- 
mously chosen chairman of the committee so that a 
good start could be made in preparation for the coming 
Fourth Liberty Loan of $6,000,000,000, to begin Sept. 
28 and end in three weeks, Oct. 19. This huge sum is 
double the amount asked for in the second and third 
loans and thrice that of the first Liberty Loan, which 
will demand the utmost resources of the Hardware 
and Allied Trades to maintain the premier position 
attained in the previous loans, namely, $42,218,250 for 
the second subscription and $61,735,650 in the third 
loan, the Hardware Division being the first both times 
among the industrials in the Rainbow Division. 

There should be at least double the number of sales- 
men to canvass for bonds in the next drive, and it will 
require the acme of selling talent of a hitherto splendid 
corps of salesmen to keep the hardware and allied 
colors at the head of the column. While work is con- 
stantly being done by the committee at frequent meet- 
ings, the more active part of it will probably begin 
about Sept. 1, in committee, and the earnest co-opera- 
tion of all the many industries covered by this going 
organization is urgently requested. It will also be neces- 
sary to supplement the general fund in the committee’s 
treasury for the efficient prosecution of the greatest 
drive yet, as the war won’t wait. 

Another special meeting was called for Tuesday, 
July 30, at the Hardware Club to inaugurate the cam- 
paign for Young Men’s Christian Association workers 
for overseas. General Pershing has urgently called 
upon the Young Men’s Christian Association to furnish 
from the United States entire 4000 workers for service 
abroad by Sept. 1, as “a military necessity, to combat 
homesickness and keep men fit and. content.” The quota 
for New York is 1000 and the number allocated to the 
Hardware and Metals Division is 100 men of excep- 
tionally fine type and capacity. 

There were eighty-five representatives of leading con- 
cerns in New York at the luncheon as guests of the 
Hardware Committee, which were addressed by Herbert 
L. Pratt, who is chairman of the Administration Com- 
mittee of the National War Work Council and Vice- 
President of the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., as well as the 
vice-president of the Standard Oil Companyof New 
York. 

The Liberty Loan Committee has for over two years 
been hard at work on various compaigns, including 
preparedness and torchlight parades, recruiting volun- 
teers for the Army and Navy, providing funds for the 
Red Cross, selling Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps, ete., but no campaign is more important than 
this one of the Y. M. C. A. if the morale of the army 
is to be maintained and the war won. Hardly a letter 


is received from our boys overseas but contains evi- 
dence of the help and comfort given by the Y. M. C. A. 
Service. 





The Red Cross concerns itself with relieving the 
suffering of wounded and diseased soldiers of all the 
allied armies and often of the people behind the lines, 
while the Y. M. C. A. seeks to maintain the morale 
ef the combat troops and auxiliaries by means of clean 
and diversified recreation. Their plan is to keep about 
a month ahead of the army in the way of arranging 
for huts and supplies of all kinds, from smokes and 
eats to amusement and stationery. One puzzled colonel 
of an American regiment was curious to know how 
Y. M. C. A. attachés located a hut with supplies at a 
given point a whole week ahead of the colonel’s knowl- 
edge as to where he was to take his regiment. Of 
course, this meant a quiet tip from the Commander in 
Chief as to where to “dig in’ ahead of the men so as 
to be ready when they arrived, and this is common 
practice. 

As busy a man as Mr. Pratt said that he knew of 
no work at present of more importance for live men 
of large capacity, and he has given several months of 
his time abroad for the purpose of organizing the Y. 
M. C. A. work on a business basis. The proper organ- 
ization, transport service and supplies furnished and 
controlled by Y. M. C. A. workers means all sorts of 
things, including the distribution of tobacco, light or 
substantial refreshments, sleeping quarters on leave, 
frequently, singing, a clean show, athletics and all 
sorts of things. Once when one of the men, rising 
above a crowd of 600 soldiers around him, held in his 
hand a baseball, there was a roar of approval. The 
men had been tying rags with cord into a ball, but to 
get a real league ball was considered a lucky stroke. 
It must be remembered that most of the men, many 
of them not much more than boys, have been reared in 
comfortable or luxurious homes in a grand, free country. 
Naturally the contrast “Over There” necessitates just 
such service as the Y. M. C. A. can best provide to 
prevent homesickness. Therefore, anything that cheers 
and encourages is invaluable, as daily reports from the 
front indicate. 

Mr. Pratt was followed by Frederick B. Smith, now 
with the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, but for a 
quarter of a century a Y. M. C. A. secretary. Mr. 
Smith thrilled his audience of hardware men by telling 
of close-up, interesting occasions, as he.is just back 
from a long trip in the war zone with Mr. Pratt, even 
into the front-line trenches. He explained graphically 
the many angles of a complicated situation where the 
physical and moral qualities of millions of Americans 
and the Allies need support from “The Folks Back 
Home” anxious to “do their best, not their bit.” 

3ecause of the urgent demand for Mr. Richards’ 
services in Washington, Mr. Richards, at the Monday 
meeting, asked to be relieved of the details pertaining 
to the initiation of the Y. M. C. A. campaign Tuesday. 
This feature of war work was originally brought to the 
attention of the committee by George A. Graham, a 
former classmate of Herbert Pratt, and as Mr. Graham 
had recently been added to the committee the conduct 
of this meeting was given to a special committee, of 
which George A. Graham was chairman, assisted by H. 
S. Demarest, John Sargent, H. B. Spaulding, R. G. 
Thompson and D. T. Mallett. 

Other guests at the luncheon were two officers in 
uniform, namely, René Renner, secretary to the French 
High Commission in Washington, and a holder of the 
Croix de Guerre, and Robert S. Droescher, an ensign 
in the U. S. Navy, son of Severin R. Droescher, well 
known in the hardware trade as a manufacturer and 
importer of cutlery. 





Walden-Worcester, Inc., makers of wrenches, have 
opened central western headquarters at 452 Monadnock 
Building, Chicago, Ill. L. H. Craig and W. F. Opdyke 
are their representatives there. 























Taxing Sales of Mail-Order Houses—Federal Trade Commission After 
Dishonest Advertisers—Little Steel for Commercial Purposes 
By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 5, 1918. 
ONGRESS is preparing to deliver a solar 
>» plexus blow to the mail-order houses. The 
Ways and Means Committee in the tentative 
draft of the war revenue bill has imposed a tax of 
one per cent of the gross retail sales of all catalog 
concerns that have an annual business of $100,000. 

The average retail merchant will feel that the 
mail-order chaps are getting off rather cheaply, but 
then you must remember how they do hate to part 
with real money! If your knowledge of their 
methods was limited to your reading of their cata- 
logs, you would think they were the very soul of 
liberality. As a matter of fact, they belong to the 
same lodge as the old skinflint farmer who declared 
that he didn’t care any more for five cents than 
he did for his life. 

But the mail-order tax provision 1s not yet a law 
and you may be sure that the catalog concerns are 
doing their best to prevent its final enactment. 
Already the wires are busy between Chicago and 
Washington reserving rooms at the big hotels here 
for the mail-order lobby that will soon be here to 
work on Congress to save that one per cent. 

And yet we ought not to say harsh things about 
the mail-order houses. Just think how philan- 
thropic they were to sell sugar to a lot of their 
customers at a loss of $190,000, as was recently 
shown by the Federal Trade Commission! It’s true 
they made it up several times over on other mer- 
chandise the sugar buyers were obliged to purchase, 
but these are war times and we mustn’t expect too 
much. 

Federal Trade Commission Gunning Again 


F your eye chances to fall on an announcement 
I by an unscruplous competitor that he is selling 
goods “below cost,” or if you happen to see a mail- 
order house advertising to that effect, the Federal 
Trade Commission hopes you will take the trouble 
to investigate it, and if, as is altogether likely, you 
find the statement is false, you will lose no time in 
notifying the Commission. Getting after the con- 
scienceless people who are seeking an unfair advan- 
tage over honest rivals by pretending to give their 
customers something for nothing is a specialty with 
the commission just at present, and reputable mer- 
chants everywhere are invited to co-operate. 

The commission has just ordered a Chicago firm 
of candy manufacturers to discontinue the advertis- 
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ing of its products as being sold below cost when, 
in reality, the prices charged in every case left the 
producers either with an even break or a substantial 
profit. According to an announcement by the com- 
mission, the concern admitted that such misleading 
advertising had been circulated during the past 
twelve months, but insisted that it was done by its 
sales department without the knowledge of the man- 
aging officers. 

It is understood the Trade Commission has taken 
up the catalogs of all the leading mail-order houses, 
and is putting them under its microscope for the 
purpose of detecting false and misleading state- 
ments similar to those for which Sears, Roebuck & 
Company were recently enjoined. There is a big 
field here, as every retail merchant knows, and, if 
the commission will devote enough time to the sub- 
ject, it will do a great service, not only to honest 
merchants, but to confiding consumers and bargain 
hunters throughout the country. 

Putting an End to Petty Bribery of Employes 
HE commission has already made long strides 

' in the way of putting an end to the practice of 
petty bribery, followed by some concerns for the 
purpose of inducing their customers’ employees to 
push their goods. Up to the present time thirty or 
forty concerns have admitted the practice, waived 
the right to a defense, and agreed to abide by the 
commission’s injunction to “go and sin no more.” 

The orders now being issued in these cases pro- 
hibit the manufacturers from “giving gratuities, 
such as cigars, liquors, entertainment, money or 
any valuable presents or property to any employee 
of customers, or prospective custormers, or com- 
petitors’ customers or prospective competitors’ cus- 
tomers with the purpose of influencing purchases 
of or contracts for their products.” 





No Surplus Steel in Sight 


T HE outlook for an adequate supply of steel for 
purposes that do not directly contribute to the 
winning of the war is far from encouraging. A 
fortnight ago the War Industries Board declared 
that the Government would use 20,000,000 tons of 
steel during the last half of the present calendar 
year, and that the estimated production would not 
exceed 16,500,000 tons, leaving a deficit of 3,500,000 
tons, instead of a surplus, however small. Officers 
of all Government departments having to do with 
steel have since endeavored to whittle down their 
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own requirements, but while a few reductions have 
been made here and there, new requisitions have 
come in to offset all gains. 

There is just one bright ray of hope regarding 
the situation, and that is that the Government offi- 
cials may have over-estimated their probable needs, 
and in a good many cases have called for material 
in advance of the time they will actually need it. 
These matters will be readjusted as time passes, and 
it is believed that ultimately a small margin between 
production and war needs will be disclosed that will 
take care of the more essential requirements of the 
public. 

Standardizing Farm Wagons and Trucks 

ANUFACTURERS of farm wagons and trucks 

have been called on by the Conservation Divi- 
sion of the War Industries Board to reduce greatly 
the varieties of their product for the purpose of 
conserving material, especially through the elimina- 
tion of the avoidable use of steel and iron and for 
the purpose of reducing the amount of capital tied 
up in manufacturers’ and dealers’ stocks. 

A schedule of such reductions and new standard- 
izations, to become effective at once unless other 
economies can be effected by additional changes, 
has been sent to manufacturers. Five classes are 
established—farm wagons and gears; valley wagons 
and gears; mountain wagons and gears; one-horse 
wagons and gears; and farm trucks and gears. All 
these vehicles to have a standard track of 56 inches 
measured from center to center of tire on ground, 
and a standard width of 38 inches between stakes. 

All tires are to be oval edge, eliminating both 
round and square edge types. Wagon boxes are 
to be of the uniform width of 38 inches without 
foot-boards. 

Farm wagons are to be restricted to four ca- 
pacities—light, 1500 pounds; medium 3000 pounds; 
standard, 4500 pounds, and heavy, 6000. Only one 
gear, with but one height of bolster, is to be made 
for each capacity. Valley wagons and gears are 
to be in three capacities—medium, 3000; standard, 
4500, and heavy, 6000. 


Mountain Wagons in Four Sizes 


ttn wagons and gears will be of four 
capacities—light, 2500; medium, 4000; stand- 
ard, 5500; heavy, 7000. The old style hound top of 
reach construction for this wagon is eliminated. 
One-horse wagons and gears are to be of three 
capacities—light, 1000; medium, 1250; heavy, 1500. 

Farm truck gears are to be manufactured in but 
one size of cast skein, viz., 314 inch. 

Wood wheels for two-horse wagons are to be 
furnished in three diameters—40, 44, 48 inch. One- 
horse wagons are to have two diameters of wheels— 
40 and 44 inch. From 12 to 14 spokes per wheel, 
according to diameter, are allowed. 

Truck gears are allowed two diameters of wheels 
—86 and 40 inch, and made with 12 spokes only. 
Two-horse farm, valley and mountain wagons may 
be equipped with steel wheels of diameters specified 
for wooden wheels. 

Portions of the new schedule governing tire as- 
sortments, bois d’arc felloes, and wheel diameters, 
except for wheel diameters for one-horse wagons, 
are to become effective not later than January 1, 
1920; and no equipment that differs therefrom is 
to be manufactured after that date except for repair 
purposes. All other portions of. the schedule, in- 
cluding that referring to wheel diameters for one- 
horse wagons, are to become effective not later than 
January 1, 1919, and no equipment that differs 
therefrom is to be manufactured after that date 
except for repair purposes. 
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Pruning Farm Implement Schedule 


Afr a long period of discussion and numerous 
conferences, the Conservation Division of the 
War Industries Board has completed its investiga- 
tion of the general farm implement and farm op- 
erating equipment industry, and has prepared a 
detailed schedule of types and sizes of implements 
to be manufactured during the war. The list which 
has been pruned as carefully as possible, in order to 
save steel, has now been formally adopted by all the 
interests involved, and will govern the trade 
throughout the country. 

Under the elimination program, approximately 
3000 surplus types of plows and tillage implements 
have been discontinued. For example, out of 303 
types of plows only 65 will be manufactured after 
December 31, 1918. Of over 300 types of corn 
planters and drills, only 10 will be manufactured, 
and 107 types of harrows have been reduced to 44. 

In addition to the reduction in styles and, conse- 
quently, of stocks carried, concentrating efforts on 
fewer types is expected to work toward stabilizing 
the cost to the farmer without hardship on the pro- 
ducer. Further elimination of unnecessary types 
and additional standardization is being worked out 
by various committees representing different 
branches of the industry in connection with the War 
Industries Board. 


Conserving Steel in Refrigerators 


The refrigerator manufacturers have been in 
Washington several times during the past month, 
conferring with the Conservation Division for the 
purpose of working out a program of standardized 
products that will save a large tonnage of gal- 
vanized sheets, release considerable manufacturing 
equipment now used in the making of an unneces- 
sarily large line of refrigerators, and that will also 
reduce the amount of stock which jobbers and deal- 
ers must carry. A tentative schedule is now under 
consideration by the trade, and will probably be 
adopted, possibly with slight modifications. 

The new list is much shorter than those hereto- 
fore current, and omits numerous styles and sizes. 
A very considerable amount of steel will be saved, 
and the public will undoubtedly find itself able to 
get along with a smaller variety than heretofore. 

Competition has had a lot to do with developing 
unnecessary styles and sizes, and many manufac- 
turers are glad to get back to a more reasonable 
basis, especially if they can tell their customers 
that Uncle Sam wants them to do it to help win the 
big war. 

Governmental Control of Farm Implements 


Few war measures adopted by the Government 
have attracted more attention than the new system 
of licensing producers and dealers in agricultural 
implements and farm equipment. Thousands of re- 
quests for information concerning the scope of the 
Government’s control of this industry have reached 
Washington since the announcement of the licens- 
ing project was made in this correspondence. 

I am now in receipt of a memorandum prepared 
by officials of the Department of Agriculture in- 
corporating answers to many questions that have 
been received, and for the information of the read- 
ers of HARDWARE AGE, I present it herewith: 

In answer to inquiries received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from farm implement deal- 
ers regarding various provisions of the President’s re- 
cent proclamation for the licensing of the farm-equip- 
ment industry, officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture who are charged with the carrying out of this 
proclamation have prepared the following statement: 
A jobber or wholesaler is an individual, partnership, 
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association or corporation, who purchases any farm 
equipment covered by the proclamation and in turn 
sells it to a retail dealer; they are required to secure 
licenses for the conduct of such business regardless of 
its extent. 

All manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers and ware- 
housemen of farm equipment must secure Federal li- 
censes regardless of the extent of their business. 

Retailers not engaging in the wholesale business, 
whose gross sales do not exceed $100,000 per annum, 
are not required to secure a license for the conduct of 
their retail business in “farm equipment” as that term 
is defined in said proclamation and regulations. In de- 
termining whether the gross sales of a retail business 
do or do not exceed $100,000 per annum, the gross sales 
of the entire business, including all lines of merchan- 
dise, as well as farm equipment, should be embraced in 
the calculation. 

All other retailers of any such farm equipment must 
secure a license in accordance with the proclamation. 

Binder twine is not covered in any of the classes of 
farm equipment covered by the President’s proclama- 
tion and regulations. 

Fencing is specifically mentioned in the President’s 
proclamation, and includes all types of fencing required 
for farm use in the actual production of foods and 
feeds. 

SUBSIDIARY AND SELLLING COMPANIES.— Where a 
manufacturer organizes a separate corporation as a 
subsidiary selling company and the subsidiary buys 
farm equipment from the manufacturer and sells it 
either to retail dealers, jobbers or wholesalers, the man- 
ufacturer and selling company should both secure 
censes. 

REGULATION PROHIBITING RESALES WITHIN THE SAME 
TRADE WITHOUT REASONABLE JUSTIFICATION.—The pur- 
pose of this regulation is to prevent an increase in the 
price of the product which might result from any un- 
necessary sale thereof in the course of its distribution 
from manufacturers to consumer. Whether there is 
reasonable justification for any resale within the same 
trade depends upon the facts in the particular case; 
no general exception will be made. However, if a real 
economic service in the marketing of farm equipment 
is performed by any such resale and it does not tend 
unduly to increase the price of the product, no objection 
would be made by this department to the resale. 

BRANCH HouskEs.—If a concern which is subject to 
license under the proclamation has a branch house 
which is a distinct legal entity, as, for instance, where 
the two are different corporations, a separate license 
should be secured for each such branch as well as for 


Sales Manager for Firestone Steel 


+ M. WHITE, Jr., has joined the Firestone Steel 
Ae Products Company, Akron, as sales manager. Dur- 
ing the last three years he has been factory representa- 
tive for the Detroit Steel Products Company. Previous 
to that, for nearly two years, he was manager of the 
Stromberg Motor Devices Company. Previous to that 
he was factory representative for the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company. Mr. White brings a_ well-rounded 
sales experience to his new position. 

The Firestone Steel Products Company, a new Ohio 
corporation, absorbed the rim plant of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company and is the largest user of 
special rolled steel in the country. H. S. Firestone is 
president. 


Slater in New Post 
W J. “Bill” Slater has resigned as Pneumatic Tire 
e Sales Manager of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company to become general sales manager of the Wil- 
liams Foundry and Machine Company, Akron, Ohio, 
the largest makers of tire building and repairing equip- 
ment in the world. 

Mr. Slater’s connection with the Firestone company 
covers a period of several years, during which time 
he was successively manager of advertising, sales pro- 
motion, and pneumatic tire sales. 
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the main concern. If the main concern and the branch 
or branches are merely parts of the same legal entity, 
one license will suffice for all; but in any event the facts 
concerning the existence of the branch houses and their 
relationship to the main concern should be disclosed in 
the application for license. 

MANUFACTURERS OF ACCESSORIES AND ATTACHMENTS. 
—If the manufacturer of accessories and attachments 
sells direct to dealers or users he is required to take out 
a license. However, if he only sells to the manufac- 
turer of the complete machine, he will not be required 
to obtain a license at this time. 

SILo MANUFACTURERS.—An individual, partnership, 
association or corporation maintaining an _ establish- 
ment in which silos or silo parts are manufactured or 
stored will be required to obtain a license, no matter 
how the product is distributed. Those who merely con- 
struct silos on farms, but maintain no manufacturing 
or storage establishments, will not be required to ob- 
tain a license. 

EXPORTERS.—The proclamation does not require that 
the business of exportation as such of farm equipment 
be brought under license, although if exporters are also 
engaged in the business of importing, manufacturing, 
storing or distributing (exclusive of exporting) farm 
equipment covered by the proclamation, and are not 
specifically exempted by the food control act, they 
would have to secure licenses pursuant to the proclama- 
tion. Exports are controlled by the War Trade Board 
under other authority. 


Rebinson’s Automobile Service 


SSISTANT Manager P. H. Robinson of the 
\ Hardware Manufacturers’ Organization for 
War Service, which has its headquarters at 1218 
New York Avenue, Washington, D. C., has earned 
the hearty thanks of manufacturing hardware men 
visiting the capital city by arranging for automo- 
bile service for members of the Organization to 
convey them to and from the various Government 
departments between the hours of 9:00 A. M. and 
5:00 P. M. This service will render members inde- 
pendent of the uncertain and more or less disrepu- 
table jitneys which otherwise would have to be re- 
lied upon. 

Please remember, however, that only one party 
can use the car at a time, and make your engage- 
ments as early in the day as possible. Telephone 
Franklin 6981. 

‘ 


College Girls Make Gas Masks 
HIRTY girls from Oberlin college have recently 
entered the gas mask department of the Goodyear 

Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O., and are now busy 
helping to win the war by doing their bit in speeding 
up the production of gas masks for our soldiers. These 
girls are from the various departments of the school 
from freshmen to seniors. They will spend their entire 
summer vacation in their new work. 

T. McAvity & Sons, Ltd., 13 King Street, St. John, 
N. B., is building an addition to its shell plant at a 
cost of $100,000, 


Special Next Week 

ARDWARE AGE next week will contain some- 

thing very special and out of the ordinary in 
the shape cf a war article direct from the Italian 
front. It was written by Harold G. Blodgett, asso- 
ciate editor of HARDWARE AGE, who is at present on 
leave of absence in the Y. M. C. A. service with the 
Italian army. 
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Chain Makers’ War Service 
Committee 


At the request of the National Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States the chain manufacturers repre- 
senting the entire industry in its varied lines met in 
Washington July 19 and organized a Chain Manufac- 
turers Association for War Service to act in conjunc- 
tion with the Chief of the Chain Section of the War 
Industries Board. 

The industry was divided into three grouns: Wel:led, 
Sprocket and Transmission, Hardware and Miscellane- 
ous. Each group elected a committee of three, and the 
chairman of each of these committees is to constitute 
a War Service Committee who will represent the entire 
industry in its relations with the War Industries Board. 

At a meeting of this committee held in Washington 
July 30 with the Chief of the Chain Section, John C. 
Schmidt, Mr. Shaw of the Conservation Commission, 
Judge Parker of the Priorities Commission and Mr. 
Williams of the Fuel Commission, the inevitable short- 
age of steel, fuel and labor was brought to their atten- 
tion and it was said that only by the fullest co-operation 
of all manufacturers, distributors and consumers 11 
the conservation of all manufactured articles could we 
hope to meet the demands for war purposes and essen 
tial needs. 

It is, therefore, suggested by the War Service Com 
mittee that all jobbers, dealers and distributors of 
trace chains, halter chains, cow ties, tie outs, sprocket 
and conveyor and miscellaneous chains make an effort 
to reduce their stocks to a minimum both as to sizes, 
styles and quantity as will meet the essential needs of 
territory which they serve. 

It is also desired that the ultimate consumer give 
more than ordinary thought to the preservation of 
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and co-operating with the War Industries Board in 
their effort to supply material for war, essential and 
civilian needs. 

No saving is so small as to be immaterial. It is 
only by the personal effort of each one that the maxi- 
mum of conservation can be attained, and it is the 
patriotic duty of all to co-operate to this end. 

WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
C. M. Power, Chairman. 
STAUNTON B. PECK. 
A. B. Way. 


Changes in Branch Managers 


HE Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
announces the following changes in branch man- 
agers: 

L. C. Alexander, formerly supervisor of salesmen 
for the Indianapolis district, has been appointed man- 
ager at Cincinnati, succeeding E. G. Shick, promoted 
to the Automobile Tire Department at Akron. 

J. S. Taylor, formerly sales supervisor of the South- 
ern district, is now manager at Jacksonville, Fla., suc- 
ceeding J. J. Kendall, in the Federal service. 

H. C. Davies is acting branch manager at Dallas, 
Texas, replacing R. S. Brace, in the Federal Service. 

J. M. Dine, formerly branch manager at Omaha, 
Neb., is assistant manager at the Chicago branch. 

C. A. Cramer, formerly manager at Cedar Rapids, 
has succeeded Mr. Dine at Omaha. 

E. L. Luthey has been promoted from supervisor of 
sales at Chicago, to branch manager at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Export Office Opened 
PRESIDENT C, J. BENHAM of the W. A. Ives Mfg. 


Co., Wallingford, Conn., manufacturers of wood 
boring tools, writes: 

“The demands made on this company by the Govern- 
ment has made it necessary for us to install new ma- 
chinery and expand our manufacturing facilities. 

“Following the trend of the times and realizing the 
demands that are bound to be made on American manu- 
facturers after the war, we are seriously studying and 
planning for increased export trade. 





chains, and wherever possible to make such repairs as “New York Leing the center for work of this sort, 
will prolong the life of all chains, thereby reducing we have established our export department in Room 
the demand and conserving material, fuel and labor 1:08, Cand'er Building, New York City. 


Champion Spark Pluggers at Summer Convention 
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The sixty members of the Champion Spark Plug Company’s sales force, who met in Toledo recently for 
their mid-summer convention, put in a strenuous three days’ session living up to the program mapped out 
for them. R. A. Stranahan, president, and F. D. Stranahan, treasurer, acted as hosts, while F. B. Caswell, 
sales manager, assumed the responsibility of planning the program and seeing it through. He sounded the 
keynote of the meeting on opening day when he impres-ed upon the salesmen the fact that “business as usual” 
was a misnomer. He stated that while the sale of Champion Spark Plugs had shown a steady increase up to 
the present time, it would require intensive sales wor on the part of the road men if this increase was to be 
maintained. 

“It’s no longer a question of every man doing his bit,” he said, “but from now on every member of this 
It’s true there will be fewer passenger cars built this year, but of those built 


organization must do his best. 
The next six months will show me whether you fellows 


60 per cent will be factory equipped with Champions. 
are real salesmen or merely order takers.” 

Among the visiting speakers were Harry Tipper of the Class Journal Publishing Co. on the subject of 
“Making Sales,” B. W. Ruark on “Salesmanship,” and D. M. Barrett on the “World’s Salesmanship Congress.” 























Kansas City Retail Hardware Dealers’ Annual Picnic 


"THURSDAY, July 18th was the annual “get together” 

| for all retail hardware dealers from Kansas City, 
Mo.; Kansas City, Kan., and Independence, Mo. Com- 
petition was forgotten and all gathered together as 
fast friends for a big play day. Wives, children, friends 
and sweethearts all were there. The big affair was 
held as usual at Fairmount Park, all stores closing 
at 11 o’clock in order that a big family luncheon could 
take place. 

Games were arranged for all, from the little tots 
up to the muchly married folk. The older people were 
persuaded that they were not so old when it came to 
some of the games. The crowd gathered together 
for the fun at 2 and it started off with a thought for 
our country, reminding us of many youthful faces 
usually seen at all of these gatherings but now repre- 
senting us in France; all took part in the national hymn 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

Second event, foot race for men. William Bunting, 
always unblushingly spoke of his prowess as a runner, 
but he was not counted in among the winners. Two 
fishing rods were given as first and second prizes, the 
first by G. B. Brown, manager Bunting Hardware Co. 

Third, mixing bowl or hand shaking contest. A prize 
being awarded to twenty-fifth person shaking hands 
with a particularly designated man. A second prize to 
the twenty-fifth person shaking hands with a certain 
woman. This could also be called a “getting ac- 
quainted” game. 

Fourth, pillow fight. A dignified proceeding of two 
business-like personages sitting on a shortened tele- 
graph pole placed on two barrels. The last man up 
on the pole after being banged on the head by many 
and various opponents was the winner. Such actions 
as touching your hands to the pole or barrels dis- 
qualified you. Mr. Bray of the Bray Hardware Co., 
a young man that would not be eligible for a thin 
man’s race, was being bet on as a winner, but was 
knocked off by the athletic Oscar Magnuson. This 
remarkable Mr. Magnuson afterwards knocked off five 
men in succession and was presented with a well earned 
pair of cuff buttons. 

Fifth, nail driving contest for ladies only. Five nails 
were to be driven straight and the one doing it in the 
shortest length of time was awarded a Sheffield Plate 
sandwich tray. Second prize, bonbon dish. The first 
winner in this would qualify for a speedy ship or can- 
tonment builder. 

Sixth, ball throwing contest, open to ladies only, 
was won by the merest slip of a girl. The American 
Baseball League would do well to look her up. First 
prize, two pair silk hose, and second, tennis shoes. 

Seventh, egg race, the old-fashioned game run by 
little girls with new-fashioned glass eggs. First prize, 
tennis racket, and second, $1 in Thrift Stamps. 

Eighth, boy’s sack race, with watch as first prize 
and flashlight as second. 

Ninth, a truly exciting and pathetic exploit of the 
day, was a shoe race run by small boys. The pairs 
of shoes were distributed with disregard to the “pairs.” 
The winner was the fastest runner, the one returning 
first to base wearing his own shoes. Prizes, baseball 
mitt and baseball. 

Tenth, tug of war, with Kansas City, Mo., men on 
one side and the Kansas City, Kan., and Independence, 
Mo., men on the other. Both were so determined to 
win that this had to be called a “draw” and the cigars 
distributed to all. 


Delegates from the Bunting store at the annual picnic 


Eleventh, treasure hunt—a delight to all. Orders 
for Thrift Stamps were hidden in a dozen or more pea- 
nuts and were sought for furiously by all of the little 
kiddies. All were winners in this contest as the pea- 
nuts were fresh and edible. 

We have 100 retail hardware dealers in Greater 
Kansas City and practically all belong to the dealers’ 
assaciation, twelve having joined the past week. We 
wonder if this real live picnic in view had anything 
to do with it. Every concern in Kansas City was well 
represented at the picnic. Thirty-two gallons of ice 
cream were consumed. 

An unexpected pleasure was an address by our own 
Congressman, William P. Borland. He gave us a clear, 
concise picture of what is taking place in Washington, 
D. C. He likened the home of our government to a 
large ocean liner, the deck of which is thronged with 
gaily decked, pleasure loving people clad in light and 
summery garments, while below the surface the think- 
ing man will find the big machinery, the rods, pistons, 
the big propellers that drive the boat across the water. 
He spoke of their plans, how they had agreed that 
1,000,000 men could not be put “over there” before 
Jan. 1, 1919, but that we had them over there by July 1, 
better equipped than any army that had ever been 
launched before since history begun. He said Congress 
had counted on at least 10 per cent losses in placing 
our men in France because of the great submarine 
menace, but the ingenuity of America caused 250,000 
to be shipped in June alone without loss. Not one 
single transport has been sunk on the way over. 

Mr. Borland described a conversation held with our 
President Wilson after completing official business. 
They spoke of the approaching recess of Congress; 
the co-operation and unity of the Congressmen and 
the steadfastness of the American people. The Presi- 
dent remarked that “the American people are with me 
every time I am in the right, but I am human.” 

The Bunting Hardware Co., in order to simplify 
getting to the picnic on time arranged for a special 
car to conduct the crowd to the park. This afforded 
unlimited fun. Horns added to the noise. All wore 
hatbands with “Bunting” displayed prominently. 

The picture, a Bunting group, shows the inroads being 
made by girls during these stressful war times and 
the shortage of man power in a hardware store. They 
look capable, don’t they? M. HENNESSY. 








Sacrifices Business to Join Army 


R. W. Rogers, sole owner of the Philadelphia whole- 
sale hardware house of Rogers & Miller, which has a 
history of 54 years of continuous business behind it, 
has sold out and gone to Camp Dix, N. J., in response 
to the draft call. 

Mr. Rogers, who is 30 years old and married, became 
sole owner in 1915, having taken over the business from 
J. T. H. Miller, who established it with Mr. Rogers’ 
father, Allan A. Rogers. The building at 135 Market 
Street, which housed the establishment, was at one 
time occupied by Benjamin Franklin’s printing shop. 

Mr. Rogers had a stock worth $50,000, which he sold 
at a sacrifice to various concerns. His energy and good 
judgment had built up an excellent business which had 
been very profitable. He is the inventor of several 
hardware articles which are on the market at the pres- 
ent time. 





























of the Greater Kansas City Retail Dealers. 





Woven Hose Workers Picnic 


HE fourth annual outing of the Boston Woven Hose 

Company Mutual Aid Association was held at Lex- 
ington Park, Lexington, Mass., July 27, and proved one 
of the best ever held by the association. The firm’s 
plant in East Cambridge closed so as to allow the em- 
ployees a full day’s pleasure, and practically everybody 
attended the outing. The main attraction of the day 
was a series of athletic events. At noon the employees 
retired to the big pine grove and there enjoyed a box 
lunch. Again in the evening those who desired to re- 
main for the theater and dance enjoyed a lunch in the 
grove. The sports were as follows: 

Ladies’ Events.—50-yard dash, won by Miss Cahill; 
potato race, won by Miss Morse; three-legged races, 
won by the Misses Mitchell and Lopez; ball-throwing 
contest, won by Miss Morse; 50-yard dash for the 
younger girls, won by Miss Stingel. 

Men’s Events.—100-yard dash, won by Rubin; sack 
race, won by G. Emery; potato race, won by Donahue; 
three-leged race, won by Bolasky and Donahue; putting 
16-pound shot, won by P. O’Keefe; 50-yard dash for 
boys, won by Maurice Sullivan; hop-step-and-jump, won 
-by Bolasky; broad jump, won by Bolasky; running 
broad jump, won by Rubin. 

The foremen and the all-factory engaged in their 
annual ball game, the foremen winning out in the 
ninth, by a score of 13 to 12. This season’s game makes 
the series a tie. Mayor Edward F. Quinn of Cambridge, 
was the guest of the afternoon, and received a big 
reception. 


New England Notes 


Jabez Griggs, rope maker, Plymouth, Mass., has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. He owes $983, and has $21 
assets. 


The Allen-Clark Company, 12 Pearl Street, Boston, 
Mass., has secured a contract with the city of Boston 
to supply the schools for the 1918-19 season with 
scissors and ticket punches. 


The Prentiss Wire Mills of Holyoke, Mass., recently 
announced a voluntary increase in wages of 10 per cent, 
this being the second raise of this amount given within 
a year. In addition the company has reduced the work- 
ing hours from 55 to 50 hours a week, with time and a 
half for overtime. 


A service flag dotted with thirty stars and.a mam- 
moth American flag were raised at the Danvers Iron 
Works in Water Street, Danvers, Mass., last month, in 
the presence of a large assemblage of citizens. The 
flags were hoisted by John W. Berry, of the navy, who 
formerly was employed at the works. Addresses were 
made by the Hon. Henry G. Wells, and by James A. S. 
Scherer, chief field agent of the United States Council 
of National Defense. 


Orrin P. Weymouth of Portland won the amateur 
championship of the Maine State Trap-shooting Asso- 
ciation at the Portland Gun Club traps on July 27. 
Weymouth broke 99 out of a possible 100 birds. Ernest 
A. Randall, also of Portland, won the Maine handicap, 
scoring 96, and winning a gold wrist watch. A 50-bird 
special match for a deer head, given by Water D. Hinds 
and open to all amateur shooters, was won by O. R. 
Dickey of Boston, Mass., who lost only one shot out of 
50. A special prize of a wrist watch, offered by E. A. 
Randall, was won by Jay Clark, Jr., of Worcester, Mass. 
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Note the girls 


Ohio Sheet Metal Men Meet 


HE fourth annual convention of the Ohio Master 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association was held in 
Columbus July 23, 24 and 25. President F. J. Hoersting 
of Dayton presided. 

The first day’s session was devoted principally to a 
discussion as to the abil- 
ity of the mills to supply 
the contractors with black 
and galvanized sheets. It 
was the general opinion of 
those present that only 
those contractors engaged 
in strictly Government 
work would be able to se- 
cure any sheets. Reports 
from all sources indicated 
that the jobbers are run- 
ning very close to shore 
and in some centers they 
are unable to take care of 
any orders entrusted to 
them. 

Wednesday’s session was 
mainly given over to a dis- 
cussion of the labor prob- 
lem led by George W. 
Mooney of the Columbus 
Building Trades Associa- 

Sheet Metal Contrac- tion. He attacked the 

tors’ Association closed shop policy as ad- 
vocated by union labor and cited numerous court decis- 
ions where this policy had been declared illegal. He 
was emphatic in stating that the present stand of or- 
ganized labor in some parts of the country is close 
to the border of treason during the world’s present 
struggle. 

J. W. Lucas of the J. M. & L. A. Osborne Co., Cleve- 
land, in an address called aftentidn to the fact that 
the jobber had been able to keep contractors supplied 
when shipments were not obtainable from the mills. 
He stated that a number of these contractors had 
urgent Government work and had it not been for the 
support of the jobbers, who had some stocks on hand, 
much important work necessary to the successful con- 
clusion of the war might have been held up. 

On Thursday morning George Harms, Peoria, IIl., 
president of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, delivered a talk on the work of the asso- 
ciation, calling particular attention to the necessity of 
co-operation with the Government during the present 
crisis. 4 

The officers elected are as follows: President, John 
Weigel, Cincinnati; vice-president, A. E. Munkel; sec- 
retary, W. J. Kaiser, and treasurer, W. J. Birming- 
ham. George F. Thesmacher, William Miller and John 
D. Gerken were selected as directors. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Columbus, 
in conjunction with the National Association at a date 
to be selected later. 





























JOHN WEIGEL 
President Ohio Master 





The E. T. Lippert Saw Co., 608 Lincoln Avenue, Mill- 
vale, Pa., manufacturer of saws, etc., has awarded a 
contract to R. H. Fisher, Holmes Street, Pittsburgh, 
for the construction of a three-story and basement 
addition to its machine shop, 37 x 144 ft., to cost $40,000. 


The Indiana Lamp Co., Connersville, Ind., is building 
a new two-story plant, 50 x 200 ft., to cost $100,000. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Aug. 3, 1918. 


MANUFACTURING interest nearly a century old, 

making a diversified line of everyday staple ar- 
ticles, estimates that Government business, including 
direct and indirect trade, averages about 90 per cent of 
its production in the several factories. More and more 
the buyer is compelled to anticipate wants. Where 
thirty days’ delivery, after receipt of order, was usual 
the first part of the year, a few months later deliveries 
were nearer sixty days from placing of order. Now, 
for stock orders or merchandise not specifically ac- 
companied by a priority order or Government contract 
number, merchants are given to understand that they 
will be fortunate if the goods arrive inside of ninety 
days. In other words, the burden of anticipating re- 
quirements is to an even greater degree the immediate 
concern of distributors, whether wholesale or retail. 

The representative of a pioneer manufacturing con- 
cern says it cannot be too strongly impressed on mer- 
chants that the “Golden Days” are past when manufac- 
turers’ stocks at headquarters are to be drawn against 
or from branch warehouses in New York; that, instead, 
merchants will best serve their own interests by taking 
the goods into their own charge against the time of need 
and the sooner the better. 

There are more or less complaints from manufacturers 
that despite the infusion of better business tactics at 
Washington, because of the presence there of many real 
business men rendering a splendid service, there is still 
too much departure from settled and accepted forms of 
doing business because of the insistence by Government 
officials on some of their antiquated forms and require- 
ments. Much of this business, it is said by competent 
men, if handled according to ways adopted after the 
tested practices of many years, as good commercial 
usage, would be expedited. There is often a demand for 
immediate answers in hours that can come only from 
the factory. For instance, if goods originate in New 
England the requests are often too complicated to wire 
or phone but, if put in as early as possible, can be mailed 
for delivery next morning and often results are wired 
or phoned back to save time. There are many trivial 
orders from the Government which cost more to execute 
than the whole thing is worth, where seven invoices 
must be made out together with much more in the way 
of documents. Possibly some of this is unavoidable but 
in the interest of quick action as much of the circum- 
locution as possible should be cut out. 

A well known house has adopted a policy regarding 
returned goods as follows, which is being adopted by 
others, namely: “A charge of 10 per cent will be made 
on the value of returned goods and permission must ke 
first obtained before returns will be accepted. No 
charge or sale will be for less an amount than 15c.” 

The War Industries Board, Washington, D. C., last 
month issued a four-page pamphlet which it will be well 
for wholesalers and retailers to get a copy of through 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. It 
lays down some rules of conduct regarding orders. The 
ruling the War Industries Board has given is caus- 
ing merchants considerable thought, part of which is 
as follows: 

“(d) All orders for stocks placed in accordance with 
the foregoing rules shall be and are hereby rated as 
class b-4 and entitled to priority and precedence accord- 
ingly, conditioned, however, upon the jobber placing the 
order having first filed with the priorities committee and 
also with the Director of Steel Supply a pledge in 
writing as follows: ‘I do hereby pledge myself not to 
use or, so far as lies within my power, permit the use 
of any stocks now in or which may hereafter come into 
my possession or control, save (1) for essential uses 
as that term may be defined from time to time by the 
Priorities Division of the War Industries Board, or 
(2) under permit in writing signed by the Director of 
Steel Supply: that I will make no sale or delivery from 
such stocks to any customer or retailer before his filing 
with me a similar pledge in writing; and that I will use 
my utmost endeavor to prevent the hoarding of stocks 
and to insure that they be distributed solely for essen- 
tial uses.’ 

“Where such pledge has been once filed in accordance 
with the above paragraph, the jobber should so certify 
to the manufacturer in placing his order and the order 
shall not be accepted by the manufacturer in the ab- 
sence of such certification.” 
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It will benefit business men generally to get a copy 
of this four-page pamphlet entitled War Industries 
Board, signed by Edwin B. Parker, Priorities Commis- 
sioner, and J. Leonard Replogle, Director of Steel Sup- 
ply and approved by B. M. Baruch, from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Manufacturers are trimming lines as to style, sizes 
and finishes by eliminating as much as possible the 
less essential articles in accordance with government 
wishes. John Chatillon and Son have weeded out many 
cleavers; Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, various 
styles and kinds of lead pencils, and manufacturers of 
table cutlery, we are told, expect to limit the entire line 
to thirty-six styles. One large wholesale house next 
season will stock but four styles of garden hose instead 
of 10 styles as heretofore and manufacturers of garden 
hose are going to cut out as many kinds as possible. 

Bright wire goods advanced July 31 about 20 per cent. 
Brass cut and screw hooks are up about 10 per cent. 

BRIGHT WIRE Goops, CUP AND SCREW Hooxks.—Sar- 
gent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and New York, under 
date of July 29, have withdrawn all prices on bright 
wire goods, brass cup hooks and brass screw hooks, 
revised prices for which will be quoted on application. 

CORN AND GRASS HOOKS AND ScYTHES.—The North 
Wayne Tool Co., 1084 Ford Building, Detroit, Mich., 
quotes corn hooks, Brooks pattern, per doz., $4.00, and 
Earles, $4.50. Grass hooks are as follows, per doz., 
Little Giant, $5.00; Lawn King and Nolin’s Concave, 
each, per doz., $6.00; Komet, $4.75; Little Giant, ad- 
justable, $5.00; Junior, $3.50, and Quick Clerk assort- 
ment, $5.00 per doz. Scythes the company quotes as 
follows: Little Giant Grass, $14.50 to $15.00; Little 
Giant Bush and Weed, $14.75 to $15.25; Aroostook, 
Be Ve Be and Puritan, same as Little Giant; Black 
Diamond Grass, $13.50 to $14.00, and Black Diamond 
Bush and Weed, $13.75 to $14.25, and Swift Cutter, 
same as Black Diamond. No polished scythes, we are 
told, will be sold by manufacturers for the coming sea- 
son in an endeavor to conserve fuel and labor to meet 
Government wishes. 

ELBOWS AND SHOES.—The Ferdinand Dieckmann Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, quotes as follows: 

Galvanized steel and terne elbows and shoes, plain round 
and round corrugated less than carload lots, No. 29 ga., 65 
per cent; 28 ga., 60 per cent; 26 ga., 50 per cent; 24 ga., 25 
per cent discount. On square corrugated A. & B. and octa- 
gon No. 29 ga., 50 per cent; 28 ga., 45 per cent; 26 ga., 35 
per cent and 24 ga., 10 per cent, all less than carload lots. 


The discounts are against lists in Catalog No. 25. Freight 
will be allowed on 15 doz. or more present rates. 
WASHING MACHINES.— The Dexter Co., Fairfield, 


Iowa, quotes revised prices on washing machnies as fol- 
lows, each: 

Dexter Double Tub Power Model 2P, $46; 
Tub Electric Model 2E, $72.50; Dexter Hand Model DH, 
$12.50: cruiser vacuum, hand power, $12.50, and Dexter 
Electric, Stave Leg, Model DE, $50 each. 

LINSEED O1L.—Some of the far-sighted crushers of 
flaxseed are endeavoring to curb the advances in price 
for linseed oil so far as they can by adding only a fair 
margin of profit to the price of seed plus the cost of 
turning it into oil and cake. Some have even directed 
managers of branch establishments to reduce prices to 
a lower level than the market really warrants. Condi- 
tions are strained and will be until a new crop is 
grown in the U. S. A. and Canada, or the embargo on 
Argentine seed importations is lifted by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. At present any advance in the price of lin- 
seed oil at once reacts in the way of higher prices for 
seed, and the higher oil prices go, the more seed prices 
rise and the worse it will be when the time of readjust- 
ment comes. The price of $1.86 per gallon by one or 
possibly two crushers is not made because of the supply 
of oil on hand from which to execute orders, as con- 
ditions favor higher prices, but the lower price is main- 
tained to hold in check as much as possible the advanc- 
ing tendency of the market. 

Linseed oil. raw, city brands, ranges from $1.86 to $1.92 
per gal., according to the seller, and the old time differentia! 
between city brands and state or western oil does not exist 
at present. 

NAVAL StToRES.—The market in this territory for 
naval stores is somewhat firmer than it has been lately, 
especially in rosin, in sympathy with the trend of values 
in Southern primary markets. The specifications have 
been moderate, but the development of fall business is 
expected to mark a more material improvement in 
prices. Savannah showed advances recently of 5c. on 
some of the lower grades and 10c. per bbl. on W. G. 
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and W. W. quality, with a decline of 5c. on I. & M. 
grade. 

Turpentine for spot delivery continues on about the 
same basis as it has been for a week or so with but a 
slight change last week at Jacksonville, which estab- 
lished prices there on a uniform basis with Savannah. 

Turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 62 to 63c. per gallon. 

Rosin, in yard, common to good strained on the basis of 
280 lb. per bbl., is $11 and D grade $11.15 per bbl. 

RorpeE.—The demand from all quarters, whether 
through regular trade or for Government use, whether 
direct or indirect, is very heavy. Manufacturers have 
all the business then can handle and are compelled to 
turn considerable of it away. One of the late Govern- 
ment bids, from one branch only, is for 6,000,000 lb., 
intended for use in France, with another bid in for 
1,000,000 lb. additional of ™% and 5/16-in. diameter 
sizes such as is used for tents. The supply of Manila 
hemp is adequate and coming along in good volume 
from Pacific Coast ports, but so far as we learn noth- 
ing of any amount, if at all, by the Panama Canal. 
There is also plenty of sisal, the Government having 
purchased several weeks ago 500,000 bales of it (each 
370 lb.) to be taken by Jan. 1 next at a price 3c. per 
lb. below preceding figures, or approximately 17c. 
per lb. 

Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, 
is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and third grade, 28c. base per Ib. 
Manila bolt rope is 38c. per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade, 20c., base 
per lb. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 23%4c., and second grade, 20lc. base, per Ib. 

Tarred lath varn is, first grade, 23c., and 
20c., base, per Ib. 

WINDow GLAss.—Stagnation is the word for window 
glass business coming through regular channels, the 
United States Government being now the only big pur- 
chaser with, so far as this market is concerned, one or 
two commission houses buying a little for export. The 
National Government is asking for figures on about 
double the amount of glass bought a year ago, then 
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OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Aug. 1, 1918. 

HE general business conditions, as pertaining to 

hardware, is decidedly favorable. This is accounted 
for by the few business failures, the increasing coal 
output, and an unusually favorable crop situation on 
nearly all of the important grains. War conditions, 
however, have forced many manufacturers to discon- 
tinue the non-essentials and the tendency continues 
toward their elimination. 

The demand of the Government for steel has reached 
such huge proportions that the allotments to less essen- 
tial manufacturers are being continually reduced. 
Manufacturers are requesting the jobbers and retailers 
to co-operate with them so as to conserve the amount of 
material and that there be no hoarding of stocks. All 
manufacturers are required by the Government to give 
a pledge that they will make no sale or delivery from 
their stocks to any customer or retailer, before said 
retailer or customer files a pledge in writing, showing 
where the goods are to be used. The manufacturer, in 
turn, has to file this pledge with his report at the source 
of his supply. 

At a meeting of the Pocket Cutlery Manufacturers, 
held at the direction of the Conservation Committee 
of the War Industries Board, the following rules were 
adopted for the duration of the war: 

Basic patterns not to exceed 85 specific styles, half polish 


all pearls, all other patterns glazed blade finish. Black 
springs on standard jack patterns. ‘ 
Eliminate all German silver linings, milling, fluting and 


engraving. 

No celluloid covers on 
terns. 

Such bolster scales, blades, etc., as are now in stock or 
in factory process will be applied on orders. After these 
parts are exhausted, patterns can be furnished only in the 
specific styles noted above, catalog sheets and detail of 
which will be supplied at the earliest practicable date. 

This action is in accord with the Government’s program 
to conserve labor and materials to essentials. 

The selection of patterns have been most carefully made 
with full regard to the actual needs of users of pocket knives. 
and to work the minimum of hardship to distributors and 
consumers. 

BABBITT METAL.—The demand for babbitt metal is 
steadily increasing. Large sales are reported from agri- 
cultural districts and also from manufacturing plants. 
Jobbers’ stocks are very low and deliveries from the 
source of supply are very limited. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
babbitt metal 131%4c. per Ib.; Cruso brand. 16c. per lb.; Tony 
brand, 19c. per lb.; Revenoe or Magnolia brands, 22c. per Ib 

BuTCHER KNIVES.—The number of styles and sizes of 
butcher knives to be obtained, are being constantly re- 


steel lining or steel bolster pat- 
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6000 boxes, and principally for large sizes. This in- 
cludes single and double thick window glass, wire glass 
and plate glass and, it is roughly estimated, will run 
to $150,000 or $175,000 on the present specifications, 
which is a large amount in window glass under existing 
conditions. There is practically no building or new 
construction calling for window panes in any quantity. 
All orders are taken subject to stock available. 

Window glass prices are unchanged as follows: First three 
brackets, B single thick, 82 per cent; first three brackets, 
A single thick, 80 per cent; all sizes above the first three 
brackets in A and B quality, single thick, 79 per cent; all 
sizes A quality, double thick, 80 per cent; and all sizes B 
quality, double thick, 82 per cent. Window glass, AA quality, 
single and double thick, ranges from 75 to 78 per cent dis- 
count. 

WIRE NAILS.—Both Army and Navy buyers are press- 
ing for nails out of store, as they are often unable to 
get hurry needs from the mills quickly enough, al- 
though, as a leading establishment put it, not much 
better is being done from New York warehouse. It is 
increasingly difficult to satisfy regular customers that 
the best possible service is being rendered under exist- 
ing circumstances. Explanations do not always satisfy 
but occasionally a buyer wanting a hundred-keg lot, 
ordered over the phone, frankly accepts the statement 
that Government business should get preference and its 
necessities first and always have the right of way. 

Wire nails, in store, are $4.75 carted by the jobber 
$4.85 base per keg. 

CuT NAILs.—Conditions in this section of the nail 
trade are worse even than in wire nails, or, as one man- 
ager says, stocks are shot to pieces. It is the desire to 
help out customers in every way possible and all sorts 
of devices are resorted to to accomplish best results, but 
it is impossible to deliver something that doesn’t exist. 
Customers pressed for nails often take as substitute 
plain wire nails or coated nails instead of cut nails if 
the sizes are available. 

Cut nails, in store, are now $6, and delivered by the whole- 
saler in carting limits $6.10 base per keg. 


AGO 


duced, as all manufacturers are eliminating the slow 
seller from their lines and are making only the best 
sellers. There continues to be a shortage and jobbers’ 
stocks are very low. Prices are unchanged since last 
quoted. 


and 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Butcher 
knives with coco-bolo handles, 6-in. blade, $5.25 per doz.; 
7-in. blade, $6 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $7 per doz.; with ebony 
handle, 6-in. blade, $5.75 per doz.; 7-in. blade, $7.50 per doz. ; 


8-in. blade, $9.25 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $12.75 per doz.; 
12-in. blade, $16.75 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $20.75 per doz.; 
beechwood handle, fastened with 3 saw-screw brass rivets, 


6-in. blade, $4.50 per doz.; 6144-in blade, $4.75 per doz.; 7-in. 
blade, $5.25 per doz.; 8-in. blade, $6.25 per doz.; 9-in. blade, 
$8.25 per doz.; 10-in. blade, $10 per doz.; 12-in. blade, 
$13.50 per doz.; 14-in. blade, $17 per doz. 

BUILDING PAPER.—The demand for building paper 
continues very light and is confined mostly to repair 
work and new work being done ‘around cantonments. 
Jobbers’ stocks are low but are ample to take care of 
the demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls. 60c. per roll; 25-Ib. 
per roll; 30-Ib. rolls, 90c. per roll. 


Red rosin 
rolls, 75e. 


ALARM CLocks.—The sale of alarm clocks continues 
very heavy, especially from the agricultural and manu- 
facturing districts. Shipments from the factories are 
exceedingly slow and jobbers’ stocks are badly broken. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Ameri- 
ean alarm clock, in less than dozen lots, $10.04 per doz.; in 
dozen lots, $9.67 per doz. ; in case lots of 4 doz., $9.43 per doz. ; 
Lookout alarm clocks, less than dozen lots, $12.61 per doz. ; 
dozen lots, $12.24 per doz.; case lots of 2 dozen, $11.88 per 
doz.: Tattoo alarm clocks, dozen lots, $21.82 per doz.; case 
lots of 50, $21.21 per doz.; The Slumber Stopper, radium djal, 
dozen lots, $27.28 per doz.; Big Ben and Baby Ben alarm 
clocks, $2 each. 


HaANpD TOILET CLIPPERS.—Jobbers are finding it diffi- 
cult to meet the demands for hand toilet clippers. 
Manufacturers have eliminated several stvles and only 
the most staple lines are now to be had. Prices remain 
the same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: 
Clippers, $1.35 each; Success Clippers, $1.55 each; 
Clippers, $1.95 each; Khedive Clippers, $1.45 each. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PIPE.—A continued flow 
of business is reported on eaves trough and gutter pipe 
and jobbers are finding it difficult to meet the demand. 
This has been brought about by the shortage of sheets 
which are almost unobtainable. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, fo.b. Chicago: 29-gage, 
lap joint eaves trough, 5-in.. $6 per 100 ft.; 29-gage conductor 
pipe, 3-in., $6.30 per 100 ft. 


FILES.—War conditions have forced several manufac- 
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turers to discontinue the making of files. Jobbers’ 
stocks are low and several sizes are very hard to obtain. 
The demand continues very heavy, especially from the 
agricultural districts. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. Chicago, the follow- 
ing discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 50-21% ; 
New American, 60; Disston, 50-5; Black Diamond, 50. 


GARDEN TooLs.—An unusual influx of orders for gar- 
den tools has been reported this last week. The govern- 
ment has come into the market for large quantities of 
spades and shovels, while the farmer has been buying 
very heavily of rakes and pitch forks. Jobbers’ stocks 
are badly broken. There has been no change in price 
since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spades.—In half doz. lots, D handle, No. 2, size of blade, 
7% x 12, $12.25 per doz.; long handle, $10.75 per doz.: Green- 
leaf’s D handle, No. 2, $13.75 per doz.; Greenleaf’s long spade, 
No. 2, $13.75 per doz.; spading forks, D handle, 4 tine, No. 
043, $10.25 per doz. 

Surface Edge Cutters.—9 x 5, $7.75 per doz.; edge trimmers, 
$8.40 per doz. 

Garden Trowels.—One piece steel, 90c. per doz.; polished 
steel with riveted shank, 6-in., 95c. per doz.; 7-in., $1.05 per 
doz.; 8-in., $1.15 per doz.; solid socket tempered steel, 6-in., 
$6.20 per doz. 

Rakes.—Solid steel rakes with polished edges and gray 
teeth, 12-in., $8 per doz.; 14-in., $8.75 per doz.; 16-in., $9.50 
per doz. Malleable iron rakes with curved teeth, 10-in., 
$3.90 per doz.; 12-in., $4.40 per doz.; 14-in., $4.60 per doz.; 
16-in., $5.00 per doz.; malleable wrench with straight steel 
teeth, 12%-in., $5.20 per doz.; 14%-in., $5.50 per doz.; 16%- 
in., $5.85 per doz.; wire tooth long rakes, 24-tooth, $5.50 per 
doz.; 28-tooth, $7.00 per doz.; Ole Olson lawn rakes, bent 
head or straight head, 26-tooth, $5.60 per doz.; wooden hay 
rakes, 20-tooth, $4 per doz.; 10-tooth, $3 per doz.; Gem 
Dandelion rake for everything but leaves, 16-in., $17.50 per 
doz.; 24-in., $22 per doz. 

Garden Hoes.—High grade razor steel welded to a soft 
steel back, all sizes, $8.75 per doz.; solid socket, cast steel 
with polished blades, 6 to 8 in.; No. 12, $7.50 per doz.; No. 13, 
$7 per doz.; blued finish hoes, 7%-in blades, 4%4-ft. handle, 
riveted shank, $3.15 per doz.; 74%4-in. blade, 41-3 ft. handle, 
socket shank, $3.85 per doz. 


GLaAss, PuTTy AND GLAZIERS’ PoINTs.—Sales on glass 
are reported very light and confined mostly to repair 
work and factory purposes. The sale of Putty and 
Glaziers’ Points are also similarly effected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single 
strength A, first three brackets up to 50-in., 80 per cent off; 
above the third bracket, 79 per cent off; single strength B, 
first three brackets, 82 per cent off; all sizes of double 
strength A, 80 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Putty, in 100-lb. kits, $3.35; glaziers’ points, No. 1, large 
No. 2, medium and No. 3 small, 1 doz. in a package, 60c. 
per doz. packages. 

JUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Dealers are urged to take 
into consideration the length of time it now takes to re- 
ceive shipments, and to anticipate their requirements 
for guns and ammunition, as the hunting season now 
approaches, it is advisable for them to go over their 
stocks very carefully. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32-in.. barrels, with plain ex- 
tractor, $7 each; with automatic ejector, $7.35 each; 12-gage 
double barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless, $5 per thousand: No. 32 
short, rim fire, semi-smokeless, $11.75 per thousand; No. 22 
long, semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand: No. 32 long, semi- 
smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand; 20-6 per cent dis- 
count. Prices on shells are as follows: Peters’ Target, 
smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per 
thousand; Peters’ Referee, semi-smokeless, 3 drams powder, 
J7-oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per thousand. Discount 20-4-4, 
per cent. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Manufacturers are consigning a 
large portion of their output to the Government and, 
therefore, the amount of galvanized ware to be had 
for domestic purposes is very small. Manufacturers are 
finding it very difficult to meet the demand, owing to 
the scarcity of skilled labor and sheets. There will be 
very few galvanized tubes and pails to be had for do- 
mestic use in the future. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $9.80 per doz.; No. 1, $12.10 per doz.: 
No. 2, $13.60 per doz.; No. 3, $15.90 per doz.; medium grade, 
heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $17.95 per doz.; No. 200s, 
$20.15 per doz.; No. 300s, $22.50 per doz.; common galvanized 
pails, 8-qt., $3.80 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.25 per doz.; 12*qt., $4.65 


per doz.; 14-qgt., $5.20 per doz.; common galvanized stock 
pails, 14-qt., $7.25 per doz.; 16-qt., $7.95 per doz.; 18-qt., 
$9.25 per doz.; 20-qt., $10.50 per doz. 


LACE LEATHER.—The harvest season is the best time 
for selling lace leather. Lace leather is: high in price 
and manufacturers claim it is difficult to obtain a sup- 
ply. Jobbers have fair stocks on hand and so far, have 
heen able to fill all orders promptly. Prices remain 
firm and are same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock. f.o.b. 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft. 


Chicago: Rawhide 


Nuts, BoLTts AND LAG ScREws.—The heavy demand 
for nuts, bolts and lag screws continues, and especially 
so from the agricultural districts, where the @emand is 
exceedingly heavy for farming machinery. J®@bbers re- 
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port that they are out of some sizes and that deliveries 
from the mills are very slow. ’ 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40 per cent discount; larger sizes 30 
per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 30-5 per 
cent discount; larger sizes, 20-2% per cent discount; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 
100 lb. Lag screws 40-10-2% per cent discount. 

NaiLts.—The mills manufacturing nails have made 
no further deliveries to the jobbers and this week finds 
the same condition existing, as has prevailed for some- 
time. All orders for nails are taken subject to stock on 
hand and the limit continues of one keg of a size to a 
customer. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $4.50 per keg, base; cement coated nails, $4.40 
per keg, base; steel cut nails, $5 per keg, base. Jobbers 
have no iron cut nails. All nail shipments limited. 

RAZORS AND RAZOR BLADES.—It is impossible now to 
obtain Gillette blades or Auto-Strop Razors. Jobbers 
have few Gillette blades on hand and are distributing 
them very sparingly and only to their best customers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hollow 
ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber handles, 
$17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, square point, 
oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 


Safety Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 per 
doz.; Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, $8 
per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one dozen lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 
dozen lots, $8 per doz. 

Blades.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem, in 1 dozen sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets; 
Ever-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9.00. Auto-Strop, No. 
610%, in dozen packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto- 
cane No. 610, in dozen packages, 12 blades to a package, 

-00. 


Rope.—Sales on rope are reported very light. The 
demand has confined itself to the Government and agri- 
cultural districts. The farmer has come into the mar- 
ket for large quantities this last week and jobbers and 
manufacturers both report they have fair stocks on 
hand and are able to fill all orders promptly. Prices 
are firm and same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 33%c. per lb. base; No. 2 manila rope, 
324%c. per lb. base: No. 3 manila rope, 28%c. per lb., base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 23%c. per Ib.; No. 2, 20%c. per Ib. 

SAND Paper.—Sales of sand paper are confined 
mostly to the manufacturing trade. Retailers report 
that sales over the counter are very light. Jobbers have 
fair stocks on hand and all orders are filled promptly. 
There is no change in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

Screws.—A steady flow of business is reported. The. 
demand being especially heavy from industrial centers. 
The Government has also come into the market for large 
quantities and the supply for domestic purposes is 
gradually getting less. There has been no change in 
price since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 70-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-10; flat 
head brass, 42%-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

SoLpER.—The price on solder is based on the market 
quotation at the time the order is placed. The demand 
continues very heavy and jobbers have very little solder 
on hand. Prices quoted to-day are as follows: 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted half and 
half solder, 65c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’, 63%4c. per Ib. 

STEEL SHEETS.—Jobbers report that the mills give 
them very little encouragement as to future deliveries 
and that they have very few sheets in stock and what 
few they have, they are distributing very carefully to 
their good customers. There has been no change in 
price since last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: No. 28 black 
sheets, $6.45 per 100 lbs.; galvanized sheets, $7.70 per 100 Ib. 

Saws (Cross-CuT AnD Woop).—Another advance on 
saws was put into effect this week. Jobbers are accept- 
ing orders only subject to stock on hand. Deliveries 
from the source of supply are limited and the demand 
continues very heavy. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Cross-cut, 
2-man, hollow back, with champion tooth, E-8 Disston, No 
5, $1.75 each; No. 5%, $1.93; No. 6, $2.10; No. 6%, $2.28 
2-man, crown pattern, common tooth, Disston, No. 4, $2 4° 
each; No. 4%, $2.65; No. 5, $3.00; No. 514, $3.30: No. 6, $3.60 
Disston’s 1-man, No. 23 pattern, No. 2%, $1.88 each: No. 3, 
$2.25; No. 314, $2.62; No. 4, $3.00; No. 4%, $3.38; No. 5, $3.75 

Buck Saws.—Best erade, $15.20 per doz.; medium, $12.4¢ 
per doz.; cheap, $10.50 per doz. 

SASH CorD AND SASH WEIGHTS.—While sales for sash 
cord and sash weights are below normal, a fair business 
is reported. Manufacturers of sash cord have advanced 
the price of the cheap cord. The price on sash weights 
remains firm and even with the limited demand, stocks 
are very low and foundries are making slow deliveries. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade 
Silver Lake sash cord, No. 7, $19.50 per doz. Best grade 
Samson sash cord, No. 7, $19.60 per doz.; Revenoc, No. 7, 
$13.10 per doz. 

Sash Weights.—From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: In 
ton,lots, $45 per ton; in smaller lots, $46 per ton, 

STovE PIPE AND STOvE BoarD.—There has been no 
change in the situation as to stove pipe and stove board 
since last reported. Jobbers’ stocks are very low and 
manufacturers, owing to the shortage of sheets, are 
unable to meet the demands. Prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
stove pipe, 6-in., $15 per hundred; 6-in., common elbows, $1.25 
per doz.; corrugated elbows, $1.55 per doz. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
crystal stove boards, wood lines, 24 x 24, $10.10 per doz.; 
26 x 26, $11.90 per doz.; 28 x 28, $13.95 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$16.40 per doz.; 33 x 33, $19.75 per doz.; 36 x 36, $23.60 per 
doz.; square, crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $5.65 
per doz.; 24 x 24, $6.85 per doz.; 26 x 26, $7.50 per doz.; 
28 x 28, $8.35 per doz.; 30 x 30, $9.95 per doz.; 32 x 32, $11.75 
per doz.; 35 x 35, $14.65 per doz. Prices subject to 10 per 
cent discount in case lots. 

STEEL TRAPS.—Very satisfactory orders for steel 
traps for future delivery, have been placed with the 
jobber. Manufacturers, however, are way behind with 
thei rorders and their output is below normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Victor traps, 
No. 0, $1.40 per doz.; No. 1, $1.65 per doz.; No. 1%, $2.48 
per doz.; No. 2, $3.46 per doz.; No. 3, $4.61 per doz.; No. 4, 
$5.44 per doz.; No. 91, $2.32 per doz.; No. 91%, $3.29 per doz. 

Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $1.91 per doz.; No. 1, $2.25 per 
doz.; No. 1%, $3.36 per doz.; No. 2, $4.94 3 


per doz; No. 3, 
$6.58 per doz.; No. 4, $7.75 per doz.; No. 12, $5.40 per doz.; 
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No. 13, $7.04 per doz.; No. 14, $8.21 per doz.; No. 91, $2.81 
per doz.; No. 914, $3.99 per doz. 

Newhouse Traps.—No. 0, $3.09 per doz.; No. 1, 
doz.; No. 1%, $5.44 per doz.; No. 2, 
$10.78 per doz.; No. 
chains. 

TAacKs.—The sale of tacks by the retail trade is re- 
ported very light. The manufacturing trade is using 
the bulk of the output. Prices remain firm and are 
same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ stocks, 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 

WRAPPING PAPER.—Sales on wrapping paper are 
about normal, Jobbers have fair stocks on hand and 
prices are same as last reported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Krafts’' No. 
30 wrapping paper, 12c. per lb.; Express, $6.90 per 100 Ib. 

WIRE Propucts.—Orders for wire products are ac- 
cepted by the jobber subject to stock on hand. Manufac- 
turers making this product are devoting most of their 
output to Government contracts and there are very few 
goods to be had for domestic use. The wire cloth situ- 
ation is such that jobbers refuse to accept orders for 
future delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry 
netting, as follows: Galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent 
discount; galvanized after weaving, 4&6 per cent discount 
from list. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
black wire cloth, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft. 


$3.63 per 
$8.04 per doz.; No. 3, 
All prices include 


4, $12.65 per doz. 


Chicago: 12-mesh 


PITTSBURGH 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 3, 1918. 


HE hardware trade reports business good in all 

directions on seasonable goods and a heavy demand 
for mechanics’ tools, etc., the only difficulty being to 
maintain even fairly rounded out stocks, because of 
poor or delayed factory shipments. In this connection 
it is noted that the supply of Gillette razor blades in 
Pittsburgh has been exhausted for the past two weeks. 
The Government limitation to a constricted line in va- 
rious departments and the requirement that jobbers 
and retailers enforce their pledges regarding essential 
needs only on all iron and steel goods have been fairly 
met and are being complied with. Very few new cata- 
logs or price lists are being issued because of the con- 
stant tendency toward advance in prices and lowering 
of discounts, which are of almost daily occurrence. 
Collections are reported good. 

Jobbers are keenly interested to see how the steel 
mills will carry out the regulations of the War Indus- 
tries Board recently promulgated under date of July 23 
with respect to distribution of their products to jobbers 
during the month of August. The original regulation 
was that jobbers were to report monthly to Washing- 
ton their shipments for purposes included in the pref- 
erence list, the mills to replace such material the fol- 
lowing month, under a priority rating of B-4. This 
system would not work for August, however, as there 
was nothing to go upon. The regulation of July 23 
therefore provided that for August the -mills should 
ship a tonnage equal to the average monthly tonnage 
furnished during the first half of this year. The regu- 
lation does not seem to specify the degree of priority 
involved, but the mills understand this to be B-4. Some 
of the mills, the minority, indicate that they will be 
able to make shipments desired. Others, and a 
larger number, assert that even with B-4 priority they 
cannot get around to furnishing the full tonnage, on 
account of the mass ‘of priorities they have of a higher 
degree, including AA and A, with their various sub- 
numbers and B-1, B-2 and B-3. Still other mills inti- 
mate that they do not intend to act definitely until 
they hear from jobbers, feeling it is up to the customer 
to make application. It is recognized that it is very 
difficult with most lines of goods to make shipments 
unless the material has been scheduled weeks before 
for rolling. One mill points out, for instance, that it 
has jobbers’ specifications dated last November, and 
wonders whether the jobber would like to have his pre- 
scribed tonnage made up of those specifications or 
would prefer to file fresh specifications of a different 
character. According to the regulations, September 
shipments would be in accordance with the material 
the jobbers shipped in August against the preference 
list, and so reported, but there is an interesting report 
to the effect that there is going to be a regulation for 
September and later months that the shipments are to 
be equal to the shipments in the same month a year 


previous. This may possibly be correct, but there is no 
official warrant for it. 

Finished rolled steel seems to be marked for growing 
scarcer rather than more plentiful in the next few 
months, as to general distribution, and it is clear that 
very little steel will be obtained except it is secured 
through orders and regulations of the War Industries 
Board, for the condition is now, and has been for some 
time past, that the mills do not have enough steel to 
meet all the regulations. After priorities are taken 
care of there is some steel, in most lines, to ship 
against the preference list, but in the case of no finished 
steel product is there enough to cover the entire pref- 
erence list. Although the shipyards and fabricating 
plants serving them have accumulated a stock of steel, 
perhaps a million tons, C. M. Schwab, director gen- 
eral of shipbuilding, wants the stock to be increased, 
and even if that were done more steel would not be 
released, because the completed shipways are to launch 
ships faster and faster, and more shipways are to be 
completed. The shell program is expanding, promising 
to require at least 500,000 tons of shell steel a month 
for the remainder of the year, an increase of 15 per 
cent over the recent rate. Initial orders for structural 
steel for the Neville Island ordnance plant are expected 
to involve 150,000 tons, with later additions making 
the grand total 200,000 to 250,000 tons in structural 
steel alone for this plant. 

While the supply of steel does not reach over the 
requirements, production is, considered by itself, quite 
satisfactory considering the scarcity of labor and many 
materials. The June rate of output was the best of 
the year, and practically the record rate, while the 
rate has been substantially maintained to date, despite 
the fact that in all previous years there has been a 
large curtailment in July and August, on account of 
the heat. The industry expects to produce at still 
better rates in September and October. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Due largely to the Govern- ° 
ment restrictions that no speculative buildings be in- 
augurated, the movement in builders’ and shelf hard- 
ware in this territory is light. Under the Government 
regulation the only new building permitted is either 
for the builder’s personal dwelling or in connection 
with war work activities. In the latter case only 
operation worthy of note in this district is the work- 
men’s dwelling plan in connection with the new Neville 
Island Ordnance operation, under construction by the 
Steel Corporation. Contracts have been let, and build- 
ing started on the initial 25 houses. In this’ connection 
it is interesting to note that no furnaces are being 
installed in these buildings, the heating equipment con- 
sisting of gas and coal stoves and ranges. 


MECHANICS’ TooLts.—There is an unusually heavy 
demand for mechanics’ tools, particularly precision in- 
struments, such as micrometers, combination squares, 
thickness gages, calipers, etc., and a marked shortage 
has developed in the supply. So much so in fact that 
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jobbers and dealers are receiving small consignments 
by parcel post. This heavy demand in this territory 
is accounted for by the fact that munition makers are 
training an immense number of heretofore unskilled 
men for precision work, and the men must supply their 
own tools. Orders placed six to twelve months ago are 
just being delivered now. 

STOVES AND RANGES.—Furnace and stove dealers re- 
port a decided change in their business, and say that 
there has been a big demand for coal heating stoves, 
although Pittsburgh is in the heart of the greatest 
natural gas belt of the country. The gas shortage of 
last winter, due to the unusual requirements of indus- 
trial plants, greatly curtailed the available supply for 
domestic purposes, and the trade reports householders 
anticipating similar conditions, installing coal heating 
devices. This accounts for July having been the big- 
gest month in years in the sale of stoves and ranges. 
The leading distributor of oil stoves, who last year 
ordered 20,000 oil stoves, has this year placed an order 
for 50,000. 

PAINTs.—The sale of paints is reported good, and the 
trade has noticed a readiness on the part of customers 
to accept substitutes where regular brands are not 
available, and the question of price is not as much of 
a factor as in normal times. With the restrictions in 
building operations, better care is being taken of exist- 
ing buildings, and more attention paid to their preser- 
vation. The limitation in range of sizes of container 
cans has worked no hardship to the trade or consumers. 


HousEHOLD Goops.—The condition in this branch of 
the trade is about normal, and moving in fair volume. 
The supply is fair, and the constantly advancing range 
of prices does not seem to have affected their move- 
ments. There is a good demand for galvanized sheet 
iron and enameled household goods, and the movement 
in rubber hose is unusually heavy, due to the extraor- 
dinary dry period of the past two months. The sale 
of mowers and garden tool equipment is about over for 
the year. 

IRON AND STEEL BARs.—Output of steel bars is re- 
stricted, on an average, to about 60 or 70 per cent of 
capacity, simply because more steel cannot be furnished 
to the bar mills. Some mills are allowed to run almost 
full, others being almost altogether idle, depending upon 
the sizes and sections rolled and the need of such ma- 
terial for war work. It is practically impossible to 
secure steel bars except under the regulations of the 
War Industries Board. Iron bars are not so difficult to 
secure. Production is fair, but is at considerably less 
than capacity. The prices quoted below are for car- 
loads and larger lots, jobbers charging the usual ad- 
vances for small lots from store. 

We quote steel bars rolled from old steel rails at 3c.; from 
steel billets, 2.90c., and refined iron bars, 3.50c., f.0.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

SHEETS.—A few weeks ago a system was developed 
for effecting a uniform distribution of sheet bars to the 
sheet mills, so that all could operate at about the same 
percentage of capacity. Previously some had been run- 
ning almost full, while others were down to 50 per cent 
or less. It was the expressed desire of the Director of 
Steel Supply a couple of months or so ago, that the sheet 
mills should limit their operations to 75 per cent of 
capacity, but now that sheet bars are being distributed 
uniformly it is found that the operations possible with 
the supplies are only 60 to 65 per cent of capacity. As 
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Government orders have been distributed quite uni- 
formly, this more uniform operation will result in the 
various mills having more nearly the same amount of 
sheets for distribution to regular trade represented in 
the preference list. The prices quoted below on the dif- 
ferent grades of sheets are in carload lots at mill, job- 
bers and retailers charging the usual advances for 
small lots. 

Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c., No. 
28 Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c., rolled 
from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advances 
for small lots from store. 


TIN PLATE.—Published reports of a “shortage” of tin 
plate amounting to 30 per cent are not relished by the 
tin plate mills, which have been striving for maximum 
output and have succeeded. All the requirements of 
the perishable food crops are going to be met, although 
some of the crops are of record volume. As was the 
case last year, supplies of tin plate are diverted to the 
necessary work of taking care of these crops and ship- 
ments to many all-the-year-round consumers are shut 
off, but this will be made up later when the canning 
crops are out of the way, and there was some stocking 
of tin plate early in the year besides. The production 
of tin plate in July was substantially at normal rate, 
an unprecedented showing, for hitherto production has 
always declined greatly on account of the heat. July 
production was about 3,000,000 base boxes, against 
about 17,250,000 boxes during the first six months of 
the year. The year’s output is expected to exceed 
36,000,000 boxes, which would be 8 to 10 per cent more 
than the 1917 output and 30 to 35 per cent more than 
the 1916 output, which broke all previous records. 
Searcely any terne plate is being produced. Black 
plate specialties, formerly rolled on tin plate mills, are 
now being rolled to a considerabe extent by sheet mills, 
to enable the tin plate mills to produce more coke tin 
plate. 

We quote coke tin plates on contracts and in small lots at 
$7.75 per base box, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, effective Nov. 7, 
prices on all sizes of terne plates are as follows: 

ON arr ere eee 15.00 per package 
per package 
per package 
per package 
per package 
per package 
75 per package 
5 per package 
per package 
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WIRE Propucts.—The wire mills continue to be 
limited to a steel supply equal to about a 60 per cent 
operation, and with the continued heavy war demand 
the supplies for general distribution are very far be- 
low normal. Government prices in effect until Sept. 
30, in carloads and larger lots on which jobbers charge 
the usual advances for small lots from store, are as 
follows: 

, Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1-in. and longer, 


including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1-in., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire. $3.35 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 
$3.25; galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85: cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 


60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 
on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload 
lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


BOSTON 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, August 3, 1918 


ANY of the shelf hardware salesmen are on vaca- 

tions and others will be during the next week or 
two. August, therefore, will be a quiet month, which is 
usual so far as new business is concerned. Just what 
the fall holds out in the way of encouragement is of 
course a matter of guesswork, but unless all signs fail 
it will be a busy and prosperous period. July business 
tinished up with a bang. During the closing days or- 
ders flowed in and the jobber, by putting on a little 
extra steam, succeeded in cleaning up the great bulk 
of bookings. It is difficult to find a house that did not 
do as well or better than it did in July last year. Most 
of them did very much better, and we hear of one house 
that did more business by $10,000 than it ever before 
did in any one month in its history. 

While the salesmen are enjoying a well-earned rest, 
office forces are extremely busy cleaning up the odds 
and ends of the summer business and setting the stage 
for the fall trade. The heads of the various jobbing 


houses are trying to line up shipments of goods from 
manufacturers, some of those from western concerns 
being fully two months behind schedule. Since more 
and more of our young men are entering the army and 
navy all the time, there is the labor problem always 
under consideration. There has been, however, more or 
less retrenchment along labor lines, not from choice, 
but from necessity, and the trade finds it is getting 
along remarkably well. Advices from manufacturing 
centers would seem to indicate that the course of prices 
during the next month or two, at least, is more likely 
to be upward than downward. If such should be the 
case, good business is assured the jobber, for it is al- 
ways easier to sell goods on a rising market than a 
falling one. With pledges coming in satisfactorily as a 
whole, the general situation appears to be framing 
itself up well, and everybody is cheerful and hopeful. 
While being more or less unsettled, the heavy hard- 
ware situation nevertheless is strong. The Government 
on the surface has taken down the bars. It has said 
to the trade that it is perfectly willing that the mills 
should replenish jobbers’ stocks, provided, of course, 
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material will be reconsigned to firms engaged on essen- 
tial work. But aside from an occasional allotment the 
mills are doing comparatively little for the jobber. The 
mill says that just when it has a lot ready for ship- 
ment to a jobber, the Government steps in and demands 
the goods. For that reason the jobber does not expect 
much, realizing as he does that Government require- 
ments on steel alone are fully 20 per cent in excess of 
the annual productive capacity of the country. It is 
fair to assume, however, that Government requirements 
will be less acute before the turn of the year, for work 
at the shipyards naturally is slower in cold weather. 
But in the meantime Government requirements will be 
extremely heavy, and the heavy hardware jobber in- 
deed will be fortunate if he gets much of anything from 
the mill. 

There is a growing scarcity in all lines of heavy 
hardware, which makes it more and more difficult to 
secure goods even when orders for same are accom- 
panied by the proper essential credentials. Some houses 
actually are out of certain things and others will be so 
within a very short time. Pledges are coming in satis- 
factorily, but are a great source of annoyance to the 
trade because of the length of time and amount of 
correspondence required in securing proper kinds. Bulk 
shipments via rail are being bonded as per Government 
demands and at considerable expense. The freight rate 
question is still engaging the attention of New England 
business interests. Further conferences have been held 
with a view to. putting things into proper shape for 
presentation to the National Railroad Administraton 
for a readjustment of rates. But, notwithstanding all 
the drawbacks, the situation is, as stated before, very 
strong. The heavy hardware market is, in fact, in such 
a healthy condition, so far as the laws of supply and de- 
mand go, that higher prices on many lines are within 
a range of possibility. Any such revision of prices will 
result from higher costs of material, and should there- 
fore not be frowned upon by Washington. 

ANVILS.—The market for anvils is very strong. Ac- 
tual sales are not large, but that is because the supply 
is so small and not because of any lack of demand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, 22¢. per Ib 

AxES.—Jobbers report no material change in the mar- 
ket for axes. Manufacturers are far behind on orders, 
and local stocks are very badly broken, which makes 
the filling of orders difficult. There is no noticeable let- 
up in the demand. Some of the retail trade located near 
heavily wooded sections of New England are anticipat- 
ing fall business by placing orders here. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 

BARBED WIRE.—Prices for barbed wire have again 
been advanced. This article of hardware is practically 
out of the local market, inasmuch as the Government 
practically has taken for itself and the Allies the entire 
output of the factories. Revised prices follow: 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Barbed and plain twist, 
pony reels, $5.85 per 100 lb.; eight-rod reels, $5.25. Plain 
twist, $5.05 per 100 lb. Staples, in whole casks, $5.85; in 


broken casks, $7. 


_ Botts AND Nuts.—The market for bolts and nuts is 
just as strong as ever. The Fore River Shipbuilding 
Corporation has just asked the best supplied local job- 
ber for the amount of stock held by him on 20 different 
sizes of bolts. The order is so large that it would prac- 
tically clean up the jobber’s supply of bolts. Tap bolts 
have been marked up to 20 and 25 on list. There is a 
big demand for nuts, but comparatively little for con- 
sumers to draw upon from this market. As a matter 
of fact, the outlook for supplies within the immediate 
future is anything but bright. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine bolts with S. F 
nuts, same as with H. P. nuts, less 10 per cent.-plus semi- 
finished nuts, at 50 and 10 per cent, machine bolts with C.T. 
and D. nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 20 per cent discount; 
4% x % in. and larger, 15 per cent. discount; with H. .P. 
nuts, 4 x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent. discount; 414 x %% 
In. and larger, 20 per cent. discount: common carriage bolts, 
6x % in. and smaller, 25 per cent. discount; 64 x *% in. and 
larger, 15 per cent. discount; stove bolts, 1000 lots, 60 per 
cent. discount; bolt ends, 20 per cent. discount. Semi-finished 
nuts, 9/16 in. and smaller, 60 per cent. discount: % in. and 
larger, 50 and 10 per cent. discount; finished case and hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent. discount; C. T. and D. or H. P. nuts, 
blank or tapped, 200-Ib. kegs, list plus 1c. 

BRIGHT AND BRASS WARE.—Prices on cup hooks made 
by the leading manufacturers have been withdrawn. 

BUILDING PAPER.—The market for building papers is 
very quiet. Expected business did not develop during 
the closing days of July, and jobbers, as a rule, are of 
the opinion that the fall holds out little encouragement 
unless the Government should modify its building re- 
Strictions. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: No. 1, $69 a 
$1.50 a roll; No. 3, $1.45 a roll. 

CHAIN.—There has been no noticeable increase in 
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local stocks of chain since last reports. Shipyards con- 
tinually are in the market for supplies and find it more 
and more difficult to get required amounts. According 
to the jobbers, the manufacturers hold out little encour- 
agement to them for shipments this side of Nov. 1 at 
earliest. It is said that Maine is consuming more chain 
than ever before in its shipbuilding history. And it is 
safe to assume that the same can be said of the other 
New England states engaged in shipbuilding. 

We quote proof coil, self-colored chain from jobbers’ stocks: 
3/16 in., $16.10: % in., $14.55; 5/16 in., $13.55; 3¢ in., $13; 
7/16 in., $13; 14 in., $13; % in., $13 per 100 lb. B. B. chain, 
add 2c. per Ib. Twist link chain, add lic. a Ib Long link 
chain, le. extra. 

CHISELS.—The best grades of cold chisels are very 
searce and, according to the latest reports from the 
manufacturers, lucky is the retailer who happens to 
have a supply on hand. There appears to be a good 
supply of low-grade goods on the market. 

CUTLERY.—Jobbers say that high-grade scissors are 
scarce, and according to all the information they can 
get they will continue so for some time. There is, how- 
ever, a good supply of army kit scissors in Boston. The 
supply of shears is just comfortable. They are by no 
means plentiful, but there appears enough to fill most 
requirements. Razors of all kinds are very scarce, and 
jobbers are not inclined to take orders even for three 
months’ delivery. Some of the safety razor makers are 
doing a record business owing to Government work. 
For instance, the Gillette Safety Razor Company offi- 
cials expect their 1918 production of razors will exceed 
2,200,000, and that of blades more than 17,000,000 
dozen, as compared with 1,094,182 razors and 8,524,848 
dozen blades in 1917. Pocket and other kinds of knives 
are extremely hard to get, according to the jobbers, and 
their stocks never before have been so small. Jobbing 
prices follow: 

Clippers.—Orange, best grades, 6-in., 


$11.50 per dozen; 


practical, 7-in., $9.20; practical, 7% in., $9.20. 
Knives.—Ordinary pocket kinds, most makes, $7.50 per 
dozen 
Razors...Best grades of full hollow ground. open blade, 
square or round point, flat rubber handles, $27 per dozen; 


other grades, $24, $22.50 and $18. 
Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss goods quoted as per revised 
5 Popular-priced goods (warranted) all 


price list of July 5. 
sizes, $4 per dozen. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per dozen 


Army kit scissors, $2 per dozen. 

Shears.—High grade japanned, 6-in., $8.60 per dozen; 
6%-in., $9.20; T-in., $9.70; 7%-in., $10.25; 8-in., $10.80; 8%-in., 
$11.35; 9-in., $13.45; 10-in., $16.70; 11-in., $18.85; 12-in., 
$20.45: 13-in., $22.60. Popular-priced goods (warranted), all 


sizes, $4 per dozen. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per dozen 

Snips.—Dental, 7-in., $9.80 per dozen; 
$11.40; better goods, $28.75 and $31.65 

FILESs.—The market for files holds remarkably strong. 
Just now, while so many of the salesmen are off the 
road, the jobbers hope to replenish stocks so as to be 
ready for fall business, but they all admit the outlook is 
for from encouraging. Local stocks of high-grade 
goods are badly broken, and those of the cheaper kinds 
are none too plentiful. 


electrician, 5%4-in., 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson and Black Dia- 
mond files, 50 per cent discount; Areade, Great Western and 
similar brands, 50, 10 and 7% per.cent discount: Chelsea 
hand files, 20 per cent discount Extra thin taper files, sizes 
§ x 3/16 in., 8 x ™% in. and § x 5/16 in., taken an advance of 

in. over the slim list: 8 x % in., taken an advance of 


1 in. over the slim list 

GALVANIZED BARS.—July sales of galvanized bars 
measured up much better than most of the trade real- 
ized a fortnight ago. It is doubtful if local jobbers 
ever before have done such a business in this branch 
of heavy hardware as they have since Jan. 1. With 
most concerns the bookings for ‘the first six months this 
year compare very favorably with those for the whole 
of 1916, 1915, ete. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars in 
stock, 1 x % in., 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 Ib.: 1 x 3/16 in., 
12 ft. lone. $9; 1 x % in., 16 ft. long, $8.80: 14% x % in., 16 


ft. long, $8.80. 

GALVANIZED PAILS.—One jobber, in speaking of the 
galvanized pail situation, says: “The greatest trouble 
with galvanized pails is our inability to keep a good 
supply on hand. The demand is all that could be de- 
sired, while our ability to get quantity shipments from 
the manufacturer is not always as desired.” Other 
members of the trade appear to feel the same way 
about the situation. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common galvanized pails, 





light finished, 8-qt., $3.96 per doz.; 10-qt., $4.48; 12-qt., $4.98; 
common stock pails, light finished, 14-qt., $5.52 per doz. Com- 
mon pails, heavy finished. 14-qt.. 50-lb. to the dozen, $9.28 


per doz.; lighter weights, 14-qt., $7.20. 

GuLass.—The market for glass at the moment is quiet. 
A good fall bysiness is anticipated, as jobbers feel that 
the retail trade as a whole appreciates the glass situa- 
tion. Fortunately local jobbers as a rule are well pre- 
pared to handle orders, having some months ago antici- 
pated wants. 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single B, first three 
brackets, 80 and 10 per cent discount; about first three 
brackets, 79 per cent discount; double B, 80 and 10 per cent 
discount. 

HorsesHors.—During the last week in'July there 
was quite a little buying of horseshoes, evidently by 
blacksmiths who figured the supply will be short before 
winter sets in. Their judgment evidently is based on 
fact, for at the moment the supply is none too large 
and the Government is taking so much the prospects of 
replenishing local jobbers’ stocks are not particularly 
bright. 

We guote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, in 100-Ib. 
kegs, to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island points, $7.50 per keg; to Con- 
necticut trade, $7.25 per 100-lb. keg. 


IRoN.—The market for iron is very strong.. Ship- 
builders have been actively bidding for stock here, and 
stocks gradually are being drawn down upon to a point 
where an actual scarcity will rule. In fact, many sizes 
to-day are actually scarce notwithstanding the fact that 
an occasional shipment filters through from a mill. The 
Government’s steel requirements are proving more and 
more an influence on the iron market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Refined iron, $4.765 to $5 
base, per 100 Ib.; hoop iron, $8.25; Norway iron, $12; H & P 
best iron, flats, round and square, $5.75; ovals, half ovals, 
half rounds and bevels, $7. 


NAILS.—The nail situation is stronger than ever. 
Stocks have been further depleted since last reports, 
and the advance in prices noted a week ago is strongly 
maintained. Buyers in a great many instances have 
signified their willingness to pay any price for nails, 
and that the market is not higher seems remarkable. 
The action of the jobber in the matter of prices cer- 
tainly is commendable. The outlook for supplies this 
side of the new year is not particularly bright. It is 
understood the American Steel & Wire Company under 
no conditions will ship the jobber more than 50 per 
cent of his tonnage in normal years. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut nails, 12, 20, 30, 40, 50 
and 60 pennyweights, inclusive, $6.25 per keg base. 

Sheathing Nails,—2% and 3%-in., $6.25 per keg base. 

Spikes.—7 and 8-in. spikes, $6.25 per keg case. 

Wire Nails.—Wire, $4.75 to $5 per keg base. Coated wire 
nails, count keg, $4.80 base. Coated wire nails, 100-lb. kegs, 
$5.80 base. 


PuieRS.—All kinds of high-grade pliers are in small 
supply, and according to local jobbers, they are not 
particularly pleased over the prospects of supplies 
in the immediate future, at least. 


PouLtry NETTING.—The demand for poultry netting 
is of a hand-to-mouth character, but it is fortunate, in 
a way, that it is not heavier, because local stocks are 
so badly broken. Jobbers anticipate business for sev- 
eral weeks to come. Retail dealers in some cases say 
there is always something doing in netting right up 
to the time of the first snowstorm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Poultry netting, galvan- 
ized after weaving, 40 per cent discount from the factory, 45 
per cent discount. 


Rivets.—The rivet situation appears to be less acute. 
The supply is by no means materially larger than it 
was a fortnight ago, but the demand is less urgent, and 
jobbers are therefore inclined to feel less disturbed over 
the situation. It would not take much buying, how- 
ever, to upset things again. The jobbers certainly are 
entitled to be allowed mill shipments, but they get little 
encouragement. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 40 per 
cent discount; structural rivets, 7.25c. base. 


ROOFING PAPER.—There is a little something doing 
all the time in roofing papers. The summer business 
was somewhat disappointing, but a good fall trade is 
generally expected. Prices hold very strong, and indi- 
cations are they will continue so because of the in- 
creased cost of manufacturing labor, raw materials, etc. 
It is rumored the Government has pretty thoroughly 
discounted its requirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: First quality roofing, one- 
ply, $1.30 a sq.; two-ply, $1.75; three-ply, $2.12. Second qual- 
ity, one-ply, $1.23; two-ply, $1.60; three-ply, $1.97. Third 
quality, one-ply, 98c.; two-ply, $1.30; three-ply, $1.62. Fourth 
quality, one-ply, 83c.; two-ply, $1.10; three-ply, $1.37. 

Rore.—Considerable local interest was shown in the 
announcement that the price-fixing committee of the 
War Industries Board has established a maximum 
price of 14c. f.o.b. Manila for current hemp. The Gov- 
ernment, under its war program, consumes nearly all 
the Manila rope manufactured, and it will pay a price 
for same on the maximum price fixed for hemp. The 
War Trade Board in restricting export licenses to for- 
eign countries insures the hemp grower 14c. for his 
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product as a basis. There is, in addition, a possibility 
of the grower getting more money, as the price named 
by the Government is, it is generally believed, but a 
temporary one. The Government’s action should stabil- 
ize the local rope market. 


RusBerR Hose.—The slight improvement in the de- 
mand for rubber hose noted a week ago continued 
throughout the remaining days of July. It is generally 
felt in local circles that when the salesmen get down 
to business again quite a little new business will be 
picked up. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Leader, %-in., 10%c.; 
5g-in., 11\%c.; %-in., 12%c.; Olimpia, %-in., 12%c.; %-in., 
13%c.; Milo, %-in., 144%c.; Bull Dog, %-in., 18%c. per foot. 

RUBBER TIRE CHANNEL.—Little new can be said of 
the rubber tire channel market. The demand is by no 
means active, but prices hold very strong in sympathy 
with those on other lines of heavy hardware. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rubber tire channels, $7 
per 100 Ib. 


SasH Corp.—The contemplated advance in manufac- 
turers’ prices for sash cord has materialized, the new 
lists representing a general mark-up of 3c. to 5c. a 
pound. Naturally, jobbers have met the new price 
schedule. The manufacturers refrained from making 
the advance so long as the market for cotton, the staple, 
was going down. The decline was of short duration, 
however, and the manufacturers had to make new price 
lists to protect themselves. Manufacturers are well 
sold ahead and are not, therefore, particularly anxious 
to take on new business. Such a condition would indi- 
cate a strong market for sash cord for some time to 
come. Revised prices follow: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Spot cord, No. 7, 90c. per 


lb.; Nos. 8 to 12, 89c. Silver Lake B, 90c. per Ib. Phoenix, 
No. 6, 64c. per lb.; No. 7, 62c.; Nos. 8 to 12, 61c. 


‘ScREWs.—The market on screws continues very 
strong, and there is nothing that indicates any weak- 
ening anywhere during the balance of 1918. Stocks 
are broken, there is little likelihood of their being im- 
mediately replenished, and the demand for most sizes 
is excellent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat head bright wood 
screws, 70 and 20 per cent discount: iron machine screws, 45 
per cent discount: coach screws, 35 per cent discount; cap 
screws, 40 per cent discount; set screws, 45 per cent discount. 


ScyTHES.—No great call for scythes is looked for 
during the balance of the year, as by another month the 
hay crop will have been harvested. While it is alto- 
gether too early to prophesy what prices are likely to be 
next season, it seems the general opinion there will be 
no weakening, provided the war continues through the 
winter. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Clipper, $13; solid steel, 
$13.50; Little Giants, $14.50; brush and bramble, $13.50. 


STEEL.—The market for steel is exceptionally strong. 
Occasionall yone hears of a jobber getting a carlot 
from a mill, but generally speaking such shipments are 
bitterly disappointing. An actual scarcity of certain 
sizes is reported and stocks of others are getting un- 
comfortably low. The New England shipyards signify 
a desire for almost everything in stock. Under such 
conditions it is within reason to expect higher prices 
before long. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flats, rounds 


and squares, 1% in. and under, $4.115 to $5 base per 100 Ib.; 
rounds and squares, 2 in. and over, stock lengths, $5.50. 


Angles and channels under 3 in., stock lengths, $4.765 base 
ner 100 Ib.; tees, under 3 in., $5.25; tees, 3 in. and over, 
$6.50. 

Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagon, list plus 15 per cent. Tire steel, 1% x % in. and 
larger, $5.15; thinner and narrower, $5.40. 


American calking steel, full bundles, $6.75 base, per i100 
lb.; broken bundles, $7.25, 


Tacks.—The tack market holds strong, although it is 
not especially active at the moment. A normal demand 
is expected during September and subsequent months. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks $11.12 base per 100 
lb. Add to base extras as per differentials, last reported. 


Copper tacks, sizes % to 1% base, 55c. Extra charge is 


made for small sizes. 

TAPES.—The Lufkin Rule Company has issued a new 
price list dated June 5. All kinds of metallic measur- 
ing tapes are very scarce, the Government having ab- 
sorbed the bulk of the output of the leading makers. 


TRAPS.—Wooden rat and mouse traps have been ad- 
vanced 10 per cent by the leading manufacturers. 


WASHERS.—Prices for washers at the mills have ad- 
vanced “out of sight.’”” Why local prices have not gone 
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up in proportion is unexplainable except that the job- 
bers are strictly living up to the requests of Govern- 
ment officials. But it is a moral certainty that jobbers 
cannot sell new goods at anything like present local 
market prices and come out whole. It is only a ques- 
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tion of time, therefore, when Boston prices will have 
to be marked up. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Malleable washers, per Ib., 
7.25¢c. base; cast washers, %-in. and smaller, 9c. base; larger, 
soe, Cut washers, in 200-lb. kegs, list. 


CLEVELAND 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Aug. 6, 1918. 


OBBERS report business generally good in most all 

hardware lines. Sales by the retail trade, however, 
have fallen off, but business with retailers is about nor- 
mal for the mid-summer season. The demands upon 
the jobbing trade are for the most part for goods for 
early shipment. Retailers are placing orders for some 
lines for next spring’s shipment, but these are almost 
entirely for goods of which there is almost certain to 
be a shortage. Jobbers are having as much difficulty 
as ever in getting goods, although shipments are bet- 
ter in some lines. The nail situation has eased up a 
little, but wire is as hard to get as ever. The shortage 
in sheets and other mill products has not been relieved 
to any great extent by the action of the Government in 
recognizing the needs of the jobbers, because direct 
Government and priority orders are given preference to 
jobbers’ orders. 

Manufacturers of some lines are taking orders sub- 
ject to their ability to fill, and some of these orders are 
being booked at prices that are prevailing at the time 
of shipment. Because of the uncertainty as to deliv- 
eries and prices, jobbers are not inclined to sell very 
far ahead. Manufacturers themselves are uncertain as 
to their ability to secure raw material and some may 
find it necessary to further curtail their output. Mak- 
ers of aluminum ware complain of a shortage of alumi- 
num sheets which threatens to necessitate a curtail- 
ment in their production. 

The demand upon the retail trade for mechanics’ 
tools continues very heavy. In seasonable goods there 
is little call for canning utensils. This is attributed 
to some extent to a shortage in the early fruits and 
high prices. The refrigerator season is about over and 
sales have been below normal. The demand far gas 
stoves and ranges is light. 

Cupid has not been a stimulating factor in the hard- 
ware trade for the past few months. A large share of 
the young men who have taken brides are in the Army 
and Navy and consequently have not set up housekeep- 
ing. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND ACCESSORIES.—The demand 
for automobile tubes, casings, spark plugs and various 
accessories is holding up well. Jobbers report a steady 
demand from retailers and are able to fill orders 
promptly. 

AxEsS.—Some of the axe manufacturers have good 
stocks of axes but are unable to secure handles for 
them, and have advised jobbers that they will make 
shipments if they will take the axes without the 
handles. This suggestion apparently does not relieve 
the situation, as it is practically impossible to secure 
handles anywhere and the trade cannot see that an 
axe will be of much use to the buyer without the 

handle. The demand continues very heavy. 

BicycLEs.—The demand for bicycles has hield up well 
all summer, but it is quieter now as it is getting 
toward the end of the season. Jobbers have just re- 
ceived inquiries from the Government regarding their 
stock of high-grade bicycles. The Government, it is 
understood, will purchase a large number of bicycles 
for use in France and may clean out the jobbers’ stocks. 

BINDER TWINE.—Jobbers are taking orders for binder 
twine for next spring delivery subject to the price that 
is prevailing at that time. The stock price of binder 
twine for early shipment is 24c. per pounu. voovers 
have good stocks. 

Botts, Nuts AND RIvets.—Jobbers’ stocks of bolts, 
nuts and rivets are low and badly broken up. Manu- 
facturers are taking orders but shipments are slow, as 
Government business and priority orders are given 
preference. Jobbers have advanced prices 5 per cent on 
bolts and about $4 per ton on nuts, to cover the increased 
cost due to the fact that bolt and nut makers are now 
making sales on a Pittsburgh basis and jobbers must 
pay the freight from Pittsburgh to their warehouses. 
Revised prices are as follows: 


_ Machine bolts, cut thread, small sizes, 40 per cent off the 
ist; large sizes, 35 off list; large machine bolts, 25 off: 
Stove bolts, 65 and 5 off; nuts, hot press, square tapped, $1.50 
off; hot press, square biank, $1.70 off; hexagon nuts, blank, 
$1.50 off: hexagon nuts, tapped, $1.30 Off. 


BrusHES.—A 10 per cent advance has been made on 


some of the cheaper lines of brushes, including common 
scrub brushes and whitewash brushes. 

BuTTs AND HINGES.—Following the recent advance 
by manufacturers, jobbers have marked up prices on 


butts and strap and T hinges 10 to 25 per cent. The 
demand is not very active. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—The demand for builders’ 


hardware continues rather light. The Taylor & Boggis 
Foundry Co., Cleveland, has advanced its prices 10 per 
cent on builders’ hardware. 

CoprerR Goops.—A price advance of about 10 per cent 
has been made on copper kitchen utensils, including 
boilers, tea kettles and coffee and tea pots. 

COASTER WAGONS.—Manufacturers of coaster wagons 


have advanced prices 10 per cent. The demand is 
heavy. 
FILES.—The demand for files continues heavy. Job- 





bers’ stocks are low and shipments from manufacturers 
are very slow. 

HIAMMERS.—The demand for hammers is very heavy 
and some manufacturers are making no promises on 
shipments, some being as much as nine months behind 
on orders. Manufacturers have sent notices to the 
trade that no more polished hammers will be made and 
that they will confine their product to smooth black 
fiinished. As indicating the large number of lines that 
are being dropped, the announcement of one leading 
manufacturer shows that it has discontinued making 
128 styles and sizes of hammers out of 196 it formerly 
offered. One manufacturer has made a price advance 
of $1 a dozen on hammers. 

NAILS AND WIRE.—The supply of nails has improved 
somewhat and jobbers are able to take care of most 
orders. Wire appears to be as scarce as ever and no 
barb wire is to be had. Jobbers’ prices for less than 
carload lots are as follows: 

Wire nails, $4.25 per keg; galvanized wire; 
lb.; No. 9 annealed wire, $4 per 100 Ib. 

PLUMBING Goops.—While the demand for plumbing 
goods is only moderate, jobbers’ stocks are very low 
and with the curtailment by the Government of pro- 
duction manufacturers are unable to make shipments 
as required. The shortage covers wrought and steel 
pipe, soil pipe, tanks, fittings, tubes, faucets and other 
plumbing supplies. Jobbers are taking orders for 
plumbing supplies only for immediate shipment. 

RANGE BoiLers.—Manufacturers of range boilers are 
making no promise of shipments and*jobbers are taking 
no orders for future delivery. 

RuBBER ROOFING.—The demand for rubber roofing is 
active and shipments are slow, although some manufac- 
turers are making deliveries more promptly than they 
were earlier in the season. The Barrett Co., Cleveland, 
has advanced prices 5, 10 and 15 per cent on ohe, two 
and three ply roofing respectively. 

SasH Corp.—An advance of 2c. per pound has been 
made on cotton sashcord. Standard grades of cord are 
quoted at 60c. per pound, base, for the cheaper and 





$4.75 per 100 


65c. for the better grades. Samson cord is quoted at 
85e. 
SAWS. he demand for saws is heavy and shipments 





are rather slow. Jobbers have fair stocks. Jobbers 
have advanced prices on the Henry Disston & Son Co. 
saws 10 to 15 per cent, following an advance made by 
this company recently. 

ScREEN DooRS AND WINDOws.—Jobbers are taking 
orders for screen doors and windows for early spring 
shipment at present prices. 

Screws.—The demand for screws is steady and job- 
bers have good stocks. Jobbers’ prices are as follows: 

Bright steel screws, 75 and 10 per cent off list; flat head 
brass screws, 50 and 5 off; round head nickel screws, 60 and 
10 off. 

SHEETS.—There is a heavy demand for sheets, par- 
ticularly for galvanized sheets, and jobbers have lots 
of back orders which they are unable to fill. Sheet 
mills are now taking orders but deliveries are un- 
certain, as Government priority orders are given pref- 
erence. A few of the retailers were fortunate in pur- 


chasing a good supply of sheets months ago. 
Jobbers’ 
Ib.; No 


28 black, 6.42c. per 
28 galvanized, 7.67¢ 


as follows: No. 


prices are $ 
5.42c.; No. 


16 blue annealed, 
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STEEL BARS AND OTHER MILL PRopUCTS.—Jobbers 
have moderate stocks of steel bars, but are finding it 
almost impossible to get shipments of plates and struc- 
tural material from the mills. Warehouse prices are 
as follows: 

Steel bars, 4.07c.; plates, 4.42c.; structural material, 4.17c. 


STEEL Goops.—Orders are being taken for hoes, 
rakes and other garden utensils for early spring ship- 
ment. Prices on first-grade steel goods are unchanged, 
but on second-grade there is an advance of 5 per cent 
and on third-grade 10 per cent over the prices that have 
been prevailing recently. 


TWIN 


Str. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Aug. 1, 1918. 


{ =~ last part of July showed the usual quiet that 
seems to settle over business in general during the 
months of July and August. Jobbers and dealers alike 
have felt the lull. It seems as though all interests turn 
to the gathering of the year’s crops at this time, and 
while this has just begun here, more than the usual 
attention is being given to it. The writer has person- 
ally seen crops in nearly all directions from the Cities 
during the past few weeks, and it is to be noted partic- 
ularly that nearly all of them are maturing at once, 
making it a difficult task for the farmer to properly 
care for them. The yield is abnormal, one authority 
stating his belief that Minnesota would lead this year 
in the production of small grains. It is to be noted, 
however, that flax acreage has been lessened all over 
the country, making, together with the embargo on 
imports from South America, a serious situation in re- 
gards to linseed oil. Substitutes have found small 
favor in this locality. This means a still higher price 
on paints. 

Retail sales have slacked off to a considerable degree, 
trade being noticeably lighter. The end of this next 
week should show a healthy come-back. Jobbers are 
receiving orders which are mostly of a fill-in variety. 
With short stocks and slow factory shipments, this is 
not such a hardship as it might ordinarily be. The dif- 
ficulty of obtaining more goods for replenishing their 
stock apparently grows no smaller. With the move- 
ment of crops, which looms up more closely every day, 
transportation difficulties will increase rapidly. Tri- 
weekly shipments for less than carload lots has been 
determined upon, and this will at least clear the roads 
somewhat for heavier traffic. 

AxEs.—Sale on axes is light at this season, and the 
shipments from factories are practically nil. Prices 
remain same as last quotation. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Single bit base weight, 
$14.50 per dozen; double bit base weight, $19 per dozen; 
Sager handled, single bit axes at $18.50 per dozen; Sager 
handled, double bit, $23 per dozen; Quaker City Boys at $12 
per dozen. 

BALE TIES.—Price holds steady at last quotation, but 
sales have dropped down very materially. This is due 
principally to the fact that the price on waste paper 
has decreased to such a point that it does not make it 
interesting for people to bale their waste paper for the 
profit there is in it. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 8% x 15 bale ties at 
$1.72 per bundle and 9 x 15 bale ties at $1.80 per bundle; 914 
x 15 bale ties at $1.90 per bundle. 

BUILDING PAPER.—There has been no change in the 
building paper market and sales are light. Pract:cally 
the only building done here are a few commercial build- 
ings and a few flat buildings, and a very few small 
residences. Larger residences are not ke:ing done, nor 
is it believed are figured on at this time. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Barrett’s No. 2 tarred 
felt at $3.10 per cwt.; Barrett's stringed felt, 500 ft. rolls, at 
$1.57 per roll; 20-lb. red rosin paper at 65c. per roll; 25-Ib. 
at 80c. per roll; 30-lIb. at 95c. per roll. 

Braps.—There has been no change in the price of 
brads, and the small sizes still continue to be prac- 
tically off the market. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Brads in 25-lb. boxes, 
70 per cent discount. 

BRIGHT AND BRASS WIRE Goops.—Call is light for 
these at the present time, with small shipments from 
factories. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Bright wire goods at 
80 per cent off, and brass wire goods at 75 per cent dis- 
count from standard list. 

Bo.ts.—No further change is shown in the price of 
bolts, and stocks are rather spotty. Quantities of the 
best selling sizes are hard to obtain. 

















Hardware Age 


Twist DRILLS.—The demand for twist drills and 
other small tools continues very heavy and deliveries 
are apparently worse than they have been. Prices are 
unchanged. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Some of the retail trade is buying 
wire cloth for next spring and placing it in stock in 
order to be sure of having the goods when wanted. 
Orders are also being booked for wire cloth for spring 
shipment, subject to prices that are prevailing at the 
time. 

WIRE KITCHEN UTENSILS.—A price advance of about 
10 per cent has been made on wire kitchen utensils. 


CITIES 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 30 per cent. Large carriage at 20 per cent; small machin« 
at 30-10 per cent; large machine at 25 per cent; lag or coach 
screws at 30-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent; and tire 
bolts at 40-10 per cent. 

EAVES TROUGH CONDUCTOR PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Sales 
are light along this line of goods at the present time. 
No building is not making any demand on this crop, 
and the present season is the driest time of this season, 
so that replacements are not being made to any great 
extent. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Eaves troughs, crate 
lots, not nested, at 45 per cent discount; single bead lap 
joint at 60 per cent; elbows, 70 per cent discount from stand- 
ard list. 


FILES.—A_ slight change has been made in some 
grades of files. Factory shipments continue slow. Re- 
tail sales are light except to shops and factories. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Nicholson files at 
50 per cent; Riverside files at 60-74% per cent; Royal at 65 
per cent; and Arcade at 50-10 per cent from standard list. 


GALVANIZED PAILS.—No further change has_ been 
made in price, and sales are not very brisk. Stock is 
very hard to obtain from any source, and prices hold 
strong. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Common S-qt. gal- 
vanized pails, $4.25 per dozen; 10-qt., $4.80 per dozen; 12-qt., 
$5.26 per dozen; 14-qt., $5.90 per dozen; 16-qt., $7.13 per 
dozen; 16-qt. stock pails, $8.98 per dozen; 18-qt. stock pails, 
$10.43 per dozen; 20-qt. pails, $11.88 per dozen. ° 


GALVANIZED Tuss.—This product is hard to obtain. 
Prices, hold strong with indications of further advance. 
Retail sales are light. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs. 
$11.12 per dozen; No. 1, $138,68 per dozen; No. 2, $15.40; No 
3, $17.69; No. 2 heavy, $20.70; No. 2 heavy, $23.26 per dozen; 
No. 3 heavy, $25.82 per dozen. 


GLAss.—There has been no change in the price of 
glass and very little sold at the present time. Price 
shows no change. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: A grade _ single 
strength glass under 40 in. at 80 per cent, over at 78 per 
cent, double strength A grade glass at 80 per cent from 
standard lists. 


HANDLES.—The handle situation is getting more 
tense, with practically no factory shipments whatever. 
Local jobbers are out of the popular sizes in many in- 
stances and do not know when they will obtain more 
goods. Jobbing prices are now higher than the retail 
price was a year or so ago. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: A. E. hammer handles, 
Daniel Boone at $1.50 per dozen; Beauty at $1.00 per dozen: 
blacksmiths’ hammer handles, 16-in. Daniel Boone, $1.50 per 
dozen; 18-in., $1.75 per dozen; Beauty, 16-in., $1.10 per dozen; 
18-in., $1.15 per dozen; machine hammer handles, Danie! 
Boone, 14-in., $1.50 per dozen; 18-in., $1.85 per dozen; 16-in., 
$1.75 per dozen; Beauty machine handles, 14-in., $1.00 per 
dozen; 16-in., $1.00 per dozen; 18-in., $1.10 per dozen; 30-in., 
sledge handles, $3.50 per dozen; Daniel Boone, 36-in., $3.50 
per dozen; extra 30-in. sledge handles, $2.50 per dozen; 36-in., 
$3.25 per dozen; No. 1 handles, $2.00 per dozen; 36-in., $1.50 
per dozen; single bit axe handles, Gold Seal, $5.00 per dozen; 
Crown, $4.00 per dozen; Red Seal, $3.00 per dozen; White 
seal, $2.00 per dozen.’ Extra railroad pick handles, $3.75 
per dozen; No. 1, $3.00 per dozen; No. 2, $2.50 per dozen; 
Red seal, $3.25 per dozen; Daniel Boone broad axe handles, 
16-in., $1.50 per dozen; 17-in., $1.75 per dozen; 18-in., $1.85 
per dozen; Beauty, 16-in., axe handles, $1.25 per dozen; 
17-in., $1.25 per dozen; 18-in., $1.25 per dozen; D handle 
shovel handles, spade handles, scoop handles, rake, hoe and 
fork handles are 30 per cent from standard list. 


LANTERNS.—Sales are light at this season, with a 
fair stock in hand for the jobbers. Prices remain un- 
changed. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Tubular long globes, 
$11.50 per dozen; tubular short globes at $11.50 per dozen; 
tubular dash globes at $15.00 per dozen; Dietz D Lite short 
globe at $12.75 per dozen; Dietz Wizzard at $12.25 per dozen; 
Dietz Victor at $8.00 per dozen; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard at $12.25 
per dozen; Dietz Blizzard dash lamp. $17.00 per dozen; Dietz 
Buckeye dash lantern, $11.00 per dozen. 
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Paints, Oils and Colors 




















BOSTON 


Orrice oF Harpware AGE, 
Boston, August 3, 1918 


The paint business is “between hay and grass.” Just 
now many of the salesmen are away on vacations, and 
the offices of the jobbers are taking advantage of the 
quiet spell to put their house in order for the fall 
trade, which should begin to materialize next month. 
The jobbers’ task is by means an easy one, for it in- 
volves an unusual amount of work because of the recent 
Government regulation of the business. Selling lists 
must be revised, color cards and other advertising mat- 
ter showing the new lines must be made, corrected and 
distributed, and a thorough overhauling of stocks be 
made. 

It will be remembered that the Government has said 
that house colors shall be confined to 32 shades. The 
average number of shades previously carried by manu- 
facturers probably was in the neighborhood of 45 to 50, 
and in some cases as high as 60. Thus there was an 
elimination of 13 to 28 shades in all lines, jn house 
paints alone. In addition, semi-flat shades were limited 
to 16; floor paints to 8 shades; iron roof and barn paint 
to 4, and automobile and carriage paints to 8 shades, 
all of which means more elimination of colors. Then, 
too, the Government has eliminated the following sizes 
of packages: Half-gallon cans throughout the entire list 
of paints; all cans smaller than half pints; pint cans 
in house paints, flat paints, floor, wagon and carriage 
paints and enamels; all cans smaller than gallons in 
roof and barn paints; and all two and three-pound 
cans in colors in oil, etc. 

The Government order does not eliminate the selling 
of small packages already on hand, and one of the 
present tasks of the jobbers is to make for salesmen 
a complete list of such sizes in stock. The new order 
of things naturally will be highly important to the 
hardware jobber who has made his naint department an 
important one, and it will be equally so to the hard- 
ware retailer. The latter has the task of educating the 
public to the usage of larger quantities of paint after 
the present stock of small cans is exhausted. Many a 
retail hardware house has gone to considerable expense 
in building an attractive paint department in his store. 
Shelves, racks and the like generally have been built 
to accommodate small cans and, should the war con- 
tinue for any length of time and the available supply 
of small packages be exhausted, the shelves, etc., will 
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have to be remodeled for larger sized packages. The 
jobbers’ task, therefore, is to impress upon the retail 
trade the importance of buying all small sized packages 
possible when the paint salesmen make their September 
trips. 

BRUSHES.—With the demand for paints down to a 
minimum and the prices for brushes fully as strong 
as they were a month ago, and possibly more so, the 
market for the latter might really be termed as “at a 
standstill.” Business should pick up next month, but 
jobbers, in a majority of cases, do not look for any big 
rush. 

Dry CoLtors.—The market for dry colors appears a 
little more comfortable as to supplies. To be sure, there 
is a scarcity of colors that are imported, but a good 
supply of domestic goods. Jobbers say the American 
consuming trade has adapted itself to domestic goods 
and appears satisfied. Jobbing prices follow: 

Barrel Lots—Plaster paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl whiting, 
commercial (bolted), 1%c. lb.; whiting, gilders, 2c. per Ib.; 
dry zine (American), 20c. Ib.; lamp black bulk, 15¢. Ib.; lamp 
black in 1-Ib. packages, 19¢c.; raw and burnt umber, 8 to 12¢ 





Ib.; raw sienna, 15c. lb.; burnt sienna, 13 to 15e.; Princes’ 
metallic brown, 2%c yellow ochre, 3%ec.: Venetian Red, 
2%c. Yb. 

Pound lots—Paris green in -lb. pkgs., 55e. Ib.; in ™-Ib. 


pkgs., 56c. Ib.; 4-lb. pkgs., 57c. Ib.: ultramarine blue, 24¢. tb 

GLUES.—In common with other lines of the paint busi- 
ness, the market for glues is less active. Prices, how- 
ever, hold very strong, and street gossip is they are 
more likely to advance than decline. Jobbing quotations 
follow: 

Glue, ground, 18c. Ib.; plate, 35c. Ib.: bonnet. 45e. Ib. 

LEAD.—The market for all kinds of lead holds strong 
at the recent advance. There is some buying in antici- 
pation of wants, but business naturally is restricted by 
the comparatively small number of salesmen out on the 
road. Jobbing prices follow: 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 25 and 50-Ilb. 
kegs, 14%c. lb.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 14c.; for 500-Ib. 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red lead and 
litharge, 1214-lb. kegs, 14%c. lb.; 25 and 50-Ib. kegs, 14\c.; 
100-Ib. kegs and larger, 14c.; red lead in oil, 12%-lb. kegs, 
lie. Ib.; 25 and 50-Ib. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 100-kegs and larger, 
14%c. Ib. Orange mineral, 12%-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.: 25 and 


50-Ib. kegs, 14%c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 144c. 
O1Lts.—A further advance in the price of linseed oil 
is announced. There is considerable speculation as to 
how much further the advance in this product will go. 
Most people are of the opinion that the market has 
just about reached its top. This belief is based on the 
fact that prices are now at a point where the demand 
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is beginning to be seriously influenced. Turpentine has 
shown further weakness, another drop in prices being 
recorded since last reports. Following are jobbers’ 


prices: 
Castor practically under Government control; cylinder, 50c. 
gal.; gasoline, 50 gal. or more, 25c. gal.; kerosene, 50 gal. or 


more, 12c. gal.; lard, $2.15 gal.; alcohol, denatured, 77c. gal.; 
wood, $1 gal.; linseed, raw, $2 gal.; boiled, $2.01 to $2.02 
gal.; neatsfoot, $2.15 gal.; sperm, $2.50 gal.; paraffin, 35c. 
gal.; floor oils, 50c. gal.; turpentine, 73c. gal. in barrel lots. 

SHELLAC.—The market for shellac is quiet, but very 
firm. Jobbing quotations follow: 

Shellac gums, D.C. (orange), 80c. Ib.; V. S. O., 79c. Ib.; 
T.N., 65c. Ib.; bleached white shellac, 74c. Ib. 

SuNpDRIES.—The market for sundries is quiet in com- 
mon with the rest of the paint market. Jobbers are 
taking advantage of the quiet spell to put in supplies 
preparatory to the fall business. Local jobbers’ prices 
follow: 


Putty (best) in 125-lb. drums, 6 to 714c. Ib.; paraffin wax, 
in 225-lb. cases, 118-20 melting, 12% to 18c. lb.; 123-25 melt- 
ing, 13c. lb.; 128-30 melting, 13%4c.; paro, in 500-lb. cases, 


15¢e. lb 

VARNISHES.—The same Government regulations as 
noted in paints have been made in varnish shades and 
in sizes of packages. In addition to the regulations as 
explained in paints, the Government has ruled that all 
cans smaller than pints in varnishes and varnish re- 
movers shall be eliminated. Jobbers, therefore, are 
busy revising their selling lists on varnishes. 


CHICAGO 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Aug. 1, 1918. 
HE market on paints and oils this last week has been 
a very active one. The most noticeable feature is 
the continued advance on Linseed Oil which took an- 
other jump of 5c. per gallon, while Turpentine fell off 
3c. per gallon. 

While there has been no change in the price of De- 
natured Alcohol, it is held very firm. 

The price of White Lead advanced 50c. per hundred. 
The demand for paints and oils has been noticeably 
heavy during’ the last week and jobbers report very 
heavy sales on the number two (2) house paint and 
state that their stocks are running low. Deliveries 
from the manufacturers are slow and stocks in general 
are low. 

Linseed Oil.—We quote f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure lin- 
seed oil, in barrels, raw, $2.03 per gal.; boiled, $2.05 per gal. 
Prices quoted are for single barrel lots. Larger quantities 
at the usual discounts. 

Turpentine.—We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly 


pure turpentine, in barrels, 77c. per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 
In barrels, 75c. per gal.: 5 and 10 gal. cans, 95c. per gal.; 1 
zal. cans, $1 per gal. Prices include containers. 

White Lead.—We quote pure white lead as follows: 
100-lb. kegs, per Ib., 14e. in quantity; single kegs, $14.00 
50-lb. kegs, per Ib., 144%c. in quantity; single kegs, 7.25 
25-lb. kegs, per Ilb., 14%c. in quantity; single kegs, 3.70 
12%-lb. kegs, per Ib., le. in quantity; single kegs, 1.95 

(500 Ib. lots, or more, ec. per Ib. less.) 

New York Plaster of Paris, in barrels, $4.00 per bbl. 

Gilders’ Whiting, in barrels (barrels, 50c. each), $2 and 

3 cwt. 

Pure White Shellac (4-lb. goods) in gallon cans, $4.00 per 


Pure Orange Shellac (4-lb. goods) in gallon cans, $3.75 
per gal. 
English Venetian Red, in barrels, $2.50 and $4.00 per ewt. 


Paste Wall Paper Cleaners, leading brands, $14.50 and 
$15.50 per gross. 

The following differentials suggested on dry material over 
barrel price: 

100-Ib. drums, 1c. per Ib.; 50-lb. lots, 2c. per Ib.; 5 to 25- 


ib. lots, 3c. per Ib. 
Paints.—We quote f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house paint, $3 
per gal.: No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal. 


CINCINNATI 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Aug. 5, 1918. 


OME advances have been made on linseed oil and 

white lead that are given in the market quotations 
under their different headings. The situation as far as 
paints are concerned is somewhat hazy, as a few manu- 
facturers have marked up their quotations, while others 
are sticking to figures that were in force two weeks 
ago. However, an advance all along the line seems to 
be due and is only held back by the quiet demand now 
existing. 

Traveling salesmen are only busy in handling routine 
office work and will probably not be sent out on the 
road soon except to make special trips for adjusting 
any differences that may arise between their houses 
and their customers. 


Hardware Age 


Local retail hardware merchants report a falling off 
in business, but they are not complaining, as this condi- 
tion exists nearly always at this time of the year. 

The following are factory quotations made by the 
Foy Paint Co., Cincinnati, to retail merchants: 

PAINTs.—Strictly pure mixed paints, $4 per gallon 
base in gallon cans, with the usual advances for smaller 
packages. Second grade paints, $2.25 to $2.50 per 
gallon and the cheaper grades from $1.50 to $1.75 per 
gallon. 

LINSEED O1L.—An advance has been noted and the 
price to-day ranges from $1.96 to $2 per gallon in bar- 
rel lots. Not much business is reported from local or 
nearby concerns. 

TURPENTINE.—Stocks in hand are short and ship- 
ments are more limtied than usual at this season. 
However, prices are very firm and unchanged at from 
72c. to 73c. per gallon in barrel lots. 

WHITE LEAD.—The demand made by the Government 
on corroders for essential war work supplies has 
brought about a scarcity of white lead, resulting in an 
advance of the price to 14c. per lb. in 100-lb. kegs. 
Business is slow. 


TWIN CITIES 


St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Aug. 1, 1918. 


ETAIL paint sales, with the exception of small 

package goods, are very light. There is an occa- 
sional job sold for small residences or some rebuilding 
being done, but for general house painting there is not 
much work this year. It is extremely difficult to obtain 
brushes from the factories, as they are badly in need of 
material and cannot obtain it to make up their stock. 
So much of this material has been imported in the past 
and most of the manufacturers in the United States 
have depended completely upon it, that it is almost im- 
possible for them to make the brushes that they have 
trained their customers to expect. 

MIXED PAINT.—Call continues very light for mixed 
paint except in small quantities. The change in the 
local market by our local manufacturers has not yet 
been made but expected to occur within a week or so. 
With the heavy advance on linseed oil and the shortage 
on the flax crop, further advances are bound to come. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Mixed paint at $3.10 
per gal., first grade, and $2.15 per gal. for second grade. 

DENATURED ALCOHOL.—Call is light and price re- 
mains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Denatured alcohol in 
barrel lots at 55c. per gal. 

TURPENTINE.—Sales are continuing, although much 
lighter than last year. Price shows some decline. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Turpentine in barrel 
lots, 71144c. per gal. 


CLEVELAND 


OFFICE OF HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Aug. 6, 1918. 


gph sage 3 have been doing a fairly satisfactory 
\ volume of business in paints and varnishes consid- 
ering the fact that there is only a small amount of new 
building work going on and that most of the paints are 
used for finishing old houses. Retailers have good-sized 
stocks on hand. Jobbers report the demand very light. 

BRUSHES.—There is a shortage in paint brushes, and 
some retailers are laying in a stock for next spring. 
Orders are being taken without any guarantee of price, 
the buyer being required to pay the price that pre- 
vails at the time of shipment. The same rule will apply 
to back orders. Showing the advance in prices, a cheap 
brush that last spring cost retailers 60c. per doz. is 
now selling for $1.03. 

LINSEED OIL is very firm, and jobbers are practically 
making sales only for prompt shipment. No easing up 
in the situation is expected before December. Boiled 
linseed oil is now quoted at 2c. above raw oil, and special 
oils have also advanced 2c. to 3c. over raw oils. 

We quote boiled linseed oil, f.o.b. Cleveland, at $2.05 per 
gal. in bbl. lots. 

PAINTS.—No further advance prices in paints are 
reported. Strictly" pure mixed paints in gallon cans 
are quoted at $3.35 to $3.50 for colors and $3.50 to $3.65 
for white. 

TURPENTINE.—The demand for turpentine has been 
brisk, but it has quieted down at present. Jobbers 
quote turpentine in bbl. lots for city delivery at 71%4c. 

WHITE LEAD.—White lead has again advanced ‘4c. 
a lb. and is now quoted at 14c. per lb. in 100-lb. kegs 
for strictly pure. 
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Current Metal Prices 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as sold from stores in New York City by merchants carrying stocks 

As there are many consumers whose requirements are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing orders with 
manufacturers for shipment in carload lots from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 

On a number of articles the base price only is given, it being impracticable to name every size. 


tron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Refined iron: Per ID 
1 to 1% in., round and square........ 4.7T44%4¢ 
1% to 4 in, x % tol in.......-.+4-. 4.74%¢ 
1% to 4 in. x 4% to 5/16 in.......... 4.914%¢ 

Burden’s H. B. & S. bar iron, base price. .6.30¢ 

Burden’s Best bar iron, base price........ .50¢ 

Norway oe Dase price... ...ccccccce ee 20,008 

Soft Stee : 
% to 1% in., round and square...... 4.14%¢ 
1 to 6 in. x % in. to 1 im........0--s 4.14%¢ 
1 to 6 in. x % and 5/16 in.......... 4.24%¢ 

Rodsa—% and 11/16............cee0e 4.24%¢ 

Bands—1% to 6 x 3/16 to No. 8....... 4.99 Qe 

Shapes : 

Beams and channels—3 to 15 in........ 4.24%¢ 


les : . 
% in. x \% in. and larger 4.24%¢ 


3 in. x 3/16 in. ag je in 








4.49 14¢ 
1% to 2% in. x & i 4.29%¢ 
1% to 2% in. x a6 ri “and thick 24%¢ 
eet Ss S32. 5 eee ‘4 29% ( 
eo. Se eS eS ere ree 4.344%¢ 
& x ctbad kon evene ened eqecenes 4.59%%¢ 
SE SS haere ener rrr 4.4414¢ 
Te WD Ue Divs sdccancvcssesecceecevees r.24%¢ 
Me ES B/OE Wh. ccc rccccccccccvccccc Oem mae 
Tees : 
eR SB Serer eeeeerr cere ee 4.64 4 ¢ 
1% in. x 1% in. x 3/16 in.......... 4.54% ¢ 
1% to 2% XM IM... cece eee sercens 4.34%¢ 
te 2 ae 7) eeereeer ee 4.34 0¢ 
B im. and IAPBEL.. ce csccccvccccccees T9Ve 
Merchant Steel 
Per lb 
Bessemer Machinery ........-++++e0005 4.14 '4¢ 
errr rT eee Tee ee. 4.1414¢ 
ES TTT eee ET POOR P OST Tee. 
Open-hearth spring steel........... 7.50 to 8. 00¢ 
Standard cast steel, base price. ...15.00@16,00¢ 
xtra cast steel............0005, 18.00@ 20.00¢ 
Gpecial cast steel..... ce. cee ee BBM 25 OE 
Tank Plates—Steel 
Per Ib. 
% in. and heavier.......---esseceeees 4.49 %4¢ 
Sheets 


Blue Annealed 


No. 8 and heavier. 
No. 10 





BO, Dbsccstnccvecsovreeynee 
i: Urey wepeske hehe shee tadees Fe8eeee 5 
Pe BEC CE PORES TECU NEKO CONR COKE CE OO KORE 5.69 %4¢ 
Box Annealed—Blark 
One pass. C. R. Wood's 
soft steel refined, 
per | per lb. 
Nes. 18 and 20......+0.. 6.29 %¢ coe 
Wes. 33 an@ B4......22:. 6.34%¢ 7.60¢ 





No. 26 eC occrcerccccccace 6.39%¢ 7.65¢ 
MO, Boles cccsccccsccese’s 6.4446¢ ccoce 
PON (BCE ekcceccemnacake 6.49 ke¢ 7.80¢ 
NG, BBs cccscccccccccces 6.54%4¢ ereee 
NO. BPeccccccccccccoves 6.64%¢ 


Genuine Russia as per assortment. 22% @25¢ 
Patent planished, W. Dewees Wood. 


A 11 to 11%¢; B 10 to 10%¢ net 
Galvanized 


Per Ib. 






18 and 2 


Corrugated Roofing, Galvanized 


2% in. corrugations, 10¢ per 100 I. over flat 
sheets, * 
Tin Plates 
Charcoal Plates 
AAA charcoal: Per box 
a SR er eee Pere nominal | 
Be ee RC 6 eed de enbee duvewndwes ae nominal 
A charcoal: 
(8 FR Arr reer eee nominal 
Ee BP SD Bea vcteedsicncccnecsaasareves nominal 
Coke Plates—Bessemer 
oe £2 Sf Meer erro nominal 
Be Oe DE vw enc ceccecctccuceiuac .. nominal 
Terne Plates 
IC 20 x 28 with an 8-lb. coating........ nominal 
IX 20 x 28 with an 8-lb. coating........ nominal 


Brass Tubes, Rods and Wire. and 
Copper Tubes 
Manufacturers have withdrawn all quotations 
because of unsettled prices of raw materials and 
will only name prices to actual buyers. 
Copper Sheets 


rolled, 16 oz, 
38¢ net 


(quantity 
from mill, 


Sheet copper, hot 
lots), base price, per Ib., 
40¢ from stock. 

Coid rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 
vance over hot rolled. 

Polished 20 in. wide and under, 1¢ per sq. ft. 
extra; over 20 in. wide, 2¢ per sq. ft. extra. 

Planished copper, 1¢ per sq. ft. more than 
polished. 

Tinning, one side, 


1¢ per lb. ad- 


6¢ per sq. ft. 


| Bar Lead 


Copper Wire 





Base price, at mill......... ery < B8e¢ 
Tin 
Per it 
Straits pig -DOMI ne 
TE ecnsecccavenncuessectacsceesese Domine 
RN TD coccatenssueseuscnnendcecaae 
UE, 6 ok ones COeh va hasaeawannks - 27.306 
RE -Sv-audéddedavtarcuadvauauccdeeana 27.30) 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Western Spelter ....... luq@i+ 


Sheet Zinc, No. 9 base, casks. 17¢; “open 17% 


Lead and Solder 
American 


Solder, % & % guarantee one xe T3e¢ 
tS Mehra ce wed haw dea caewrias cues 63% 
De ED vecudccknagbevdeutenens 52% 
Prices of solder indicated by private brane 
vary according to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 
De CR BOE Tien cc vec cceniuccsrias $1.10 
Commercial grade, per ™M...............-. -70 
Antimony 
0 Ee ee eer eer ery 16@18¢ 
Bismuth 
WO TE -cereckacentencass -$4.50@85.00 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per 


cent pure), in ingots for remelting (car 


load lots), f.o.b. mill, per M........32,10¢ 
WE FR We Rs oc cccedbesecaecnacuse 40@45¢ 
Old Metals 

Demand is very light. Dealers are paying 
nominally as follows: 

Cents 

per Ib. 

Copper, heavy and crucible. errr? 

Goppem, BONvy ONO Wi8Gs.. «oc cccccccccacs 22.50 

Copper, light and bottoms............... 20.5 

Dt, Pn ccavcaweueeeudedenes 14,75@15.00 

. . vecndseacnaneadeneeue 11.00@11.50 


Heavy machine composition....... :23.00@23.50 


No. 1 yellow brass turnings... -13.50@14.00 
No. ' red brass or composition turn- 

WE davaesuvageracanccedieee 21.00@22.00 
SO DOOD cc cccccdacvecuccapenacceeesl 7. 00 
Se GE en dnssntesacanes seucankcesawee 
MD Sea adcers > baad undbesnecelsicaeaees 6.00 








Sharon E. Jones Appointed Secretary of Pennsylvania 


Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association 


T a meeting of the board of directors of the Penn- 
A sylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Asso- 
last week, Sharon E. 


ciation held in Huntingdon, Pa., 
Jones 
Ind., 





forts 








board, 





Sharon E. Jones 


Mr. 


was 
elected secretary of that 
association. For some time 
past the work of the sec- 
retary’s office has been so 
enormous 
than taxed the strength 
and energy of the secre- 
tary. Mr. W. P. Lewis, who 
has for many years been 
the secretary of this asso- 
ciation, and to whose ef- 
is largely credited 
the magnificent success of 
the organization, will con- 
tinue with the 
vania and Atlantic Sea- 
in charge of their 
insurance department. Mr. 
Lewis is recognized as an 
authority on mutual hard- 
ware insurance and will in 
the future devote his en- 
tire energies to this branch of the work. 

Jones was a former president of the National 
Retail Hardware Association and comes to his new big 
job with a thorough understanding of the work. The 


of Indianapolis, 
unanimously 


in his new work. 


that it more 


Co. 


present name. 
Pennsyl- 


It makes 


Charles 
Co., 


land, died July 


1887. His son, 





W. Stran, 
one of the leading sheet metal concerns in Cleve- 
28, aged 68 years. 
resident of Cleveland nearly all his life and had been 
connected with the business which he established since 
George Stran, 
daughters survive him. 


business of Sharon E. Jones & Co. in Indianapolis will 
be continued under the direction of Mr. W. G. Pearce, 
who is a son-in-law of Mr. Jones. 

The Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware 
Association is to be congratulated on the selection of 
this well known hardware man by its executive com- 
mittee, and we predict for him a most successful career 


Glidden Co. Buys Plant 


NE of the most important developments in the 

paint industry in Cleveland for a long time was 
the acquisition a few 
Forest City Paint & Varnish Co. by the Glidden Varnish 
The Glidden Co. acquired the Forest City plant by 
purchasing all the stock and assets and will continue 
to operate the plant as an independent unit under its 
The Forest City Co. has been one of the 
largest paint manufacturers of Cleveland and its busi- 
ness has amounted to approximately $500,000 a year. 
a full line of house paints and finishes and 
specializes on structural paint. 


days ago of the plant of the 


president of C. W. Stran & Son 


He had been a 


his widow and two 





Attractive Wedding Gift Ads—Automobile Accessory Ad That Brought in 
the Business—Milt. Benson on Vapor Stoves 


By Burt J. 


Presenting the Vapor Stove 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 
Mit: 
on vapor 
Notice the record of sales on this stove, 
makes the reader sit up and take notice. 
Where this kind of argument can be introduced 
in an ad we think it is exceptionally convincing. 
The idea behind the stove is presented briefly, yet 
the text is perfectly clear. No prices are mentioned, 
and we think in this regard Mr. Benson slipped a 
cog; however, he will no doubt use other announce- 
ments on this stove; and, next time, put in the 
price, Milt. 
The ad is very well displayed and easy to read. 


7 in.) 


BENSON, Saranac, Mich., sent us this ad 


which 








Detroit Vapor Stoves 


Work Like City Gas 
Sales the past season over $2,000.00 in Saranac, think of 
it. One gallon of 12c oil will run one burner 19 hours. 
No wicks or as much as a starting ring. 
No Generating, No Smoke, No Smell. 
Oil Is Made Into Gas 
place your cooking on at once, no waiting to generate. 
Burners Heavy Cast Iron 


Five styles to select from, call and let me demoustrate 


this wonderful stove. Dow’t wait until the heated season is on 


us, as my stock is limited and hard to get. 


MILT. BENSON 


The Favorite Store 


Saranac, - - - Michigan 











1. Effective vapor stove argument 





stoves, and interesting reading it is. 


PARIS 
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June, The Month Of 
Brides 


Some KracKajacK Suggestions With Special 
Reference to Acceptable Gifts. 
We have been favored this season with orders 
for so many gifts for brides, and so many cus- 
tomers have been surprised at the extensive line 
of suitable gifts that they find in KracKajacK 
service, that we are disposed to give more pub- 
licity to the many items we do carry. 
Electrical Department 
Here friends and relatives will find a wide va- 


riety of choice in electric grills, toasters, perco 
lators, waffle irons, irons and fans. 
Cutlery and Silverware 

In silverware we specialize on “Community 
and “1847 Rogers.” These two well-known 
brands are offered in single pieces, in sets and 
chests. Other items are Universal Carving Sets, 
Casseroles and Serving Dishes. 


Items for the Kitchen 





Automobile Accessories 


In this department, friends and relatives of the 
newly married couple have an opportunity to 
select gifts for bride and groom that will prove 
a lasting source of pleasure to the newly weds. 
The Automobile Accessory Department offers 
such a wide range of cheice in gifts that we in- 
vile your inspection rather than present a list. 
However, we do mention Universal Auto Lunch 
Kits and Vacuum Bottles as being about the 
best gifts you can select. 


If the prospective bride intends keeping house, Sh ing Mad. E 
> oppin, ade Las 
KracKajacK service offers a wonderful range pping y 
of choice in modern kitchen helps. White Me have recently inaugurated a special shopping 
service. El Paso housekeepers are cordially in- 


Mountain Refrigerators and Ice Chests are not cited to avail themselves of this service by tele- 
to be overlooked as gifts. Then, too, a Ther- phe d 
matic Fireless Cook Stove will be acceptable. 1 
“Ideal and “Wearever” Aluminum Ware 


Out-of-town housekeepers can send their 
by mail with assurance that the orders will 
led just as intelligently and satisfactorily as 
y came to the store in person. This service 





{ F porn 
offer a wige range of choice. In “Pyrex” we i, in charge of Mrs Pumphrey, whose expericnce 
have the bride's set as well as a full range of cables her to give customers Krackajack service 
individual pieces on orders received either by phone or by mail. 

Pi P y 





This week we are making Special Display of White Mountain Re- 
frigerators and Ice Chests. Peerless Ice Cream Refrigerators are also 
being shown. Prices no higher than a year ago. 


Krakauer, Zork & Moye’s S., I. 


117 San Francisco St. Telephone 1040—Use It. 








BMI ME) Ta AJ Pe RA EU sale 





2. Suggestions for the bride 


Another Gift Ad 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 8 in.) 

RAKAUER, ZORK & MOYE’S, El Paso, Texas, 

have here a very inviting gift ad. This ad 

was, of course, used to appeal to June brides, but an 
ad of this type may be used almost at any time. 

We are glad to reproduce this particular gift ad 
because of the new and novel ideas in the text 
which may be made use of this Summer and Fall. 

The old notion that a gift to a bride must be 
silverware or cut glass or something along that 
line is disposed of by this announcement, in which 
automobile accessories are suggested and also a 
number of gifts calculated to enhance the bride’s 
kitchen. , 

Read over this ad and keep it for future refer- 
ence. When you decide to run a gift ad you will 
have some very good material for its make-up. 


86 
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OVERLAN 


Model 
90 


Touring 
Car 


This is the famous Overland, Modol 9 Light-Four which has given such splendid satis 
faction. Its y= arance, performance, comfort, service and price cannot be equalled let 
ulone excelled by any four-c ylinder car on the market. Write for Catalog and Prices. 





AUTOMOBILES 
and ACCESSORIES 


Four 
Cylinders 

Five 
Passengers 








Genuine “Weed” and “Rid-0- pol Tire Chains 








Weed" tire chains WEED RID-O-SKID 
are made to last, he 
side chain is mado of 30x3!, per pair 30x34, per pair... $2.65 
heavy wire cut 32x3j, 32x33}, * 2.80 
strongth and heavily 1x4, 3ix4, . 2.90 
sealvanizod tu prevent 32x4, ‘ 32x4, 3.00 
Each link of 33x14, = 33x4, . 3.10 





chain is p 
te sated, ob ! twisted and smoothly welded, presenting a smooth surface to the tire apd a 
broad, wearing surface to the road. “Weed” chains do not iniure tires because they are con- 
tinually shifting their position 

“Rid-O Skid" are much cheaper than,“Weed" but they are splendid values 





Dixon’s Graphite Auto Greases 


Dixons No, 3 Cup Grease is well worth the difference 
ir price betweer itund common cup grease. The graphite 
in it forms asmooth coating over the gearing parts and 
saves twice the extru cost in repairs, 


Dixon's No 677 Graphite Graese is made specially for 
the Transmissions agd Differentials ‘of automobiles. 1t 
gives much better weSults, thi! any oi! or plain grease, 
does not leak out of gear case. When this grease is used 
there will be no trouble :from grease or oil on breaks or 
wheels. 














“CHAMPION” 
SPARK PLUG 


We guarantee ~ all 
the “Champion” spark 
plugs we sell, com- 
plete satisfuction to 


GREASE AND ! 
OU GUM 


This gun will en 


J able you to gregse 

rf ¥, und oil your car én 
~ the most difficult 

user, or free replace- 5-minute places. It saves | 
ment, repair or your VULCANIZERS your clothing, tar, 
money back We A little yasoline—a | temper, timg and 

have the right plug | mateh—in $ minutes—a money. “Univer- 

¥ ° erfect patch. Model E "as cut.... 
were ihieepttasseet 














Dunlop Tires and STORAGE BATTERY 


Inner Tubes 


Tires and tnbes are one of the most ex- 
pensive accessories the owner cf an auto- 
mobile is compelled to buy; therefore, when 
investing in a new tire or tube it is to his 
own interest that he buys the best. We 
stock nothing but first quality new tires. 
If seconds are wanted we can supply them 
at a very low price. _ All sizes and styles in 

nek. 


This instrument is an 
absolute necessity to users 
of Electric Storage Batter- 
ies, both for testing the 
Specific’ Gravity [densicy, 
ascompared to water) or 
for refilling the cells with 
pure distilled water. 

Price each 











YANKEE TIRE PUMP 
WITH GAUGE 


This is the only pump 
onthe market with oY 
piston that will not dry 
out and deteriorate from 
non-use, The “Yankee” 
will out last any car; 
folds up and can bo car- 
ried in the tool box 
when not use. Com 

plete with gauge only 


$6.00 








We stock both medium 
and heavy  Polarine, 
This ail is made from 4 
speeial Crude oil that 
has been found to pro- 
duce an ideal oil for gas- 
oline engines, Polarine 
lubricates more auto- 
mobiles, tractors, motor 
boat and gasolines == 
engines, generally 
Canada, — any “ther 











motor oi Postage Paid 

Socket Wrench Sets Radiator Cement Chamots Skins 
Liquid Veneer & Sprayers Dixon’s Graphite Effecto Enamei 
Auto Lamp|Butbs Taliman’s Tire Pup pty 
Flax Auto Soap Johnsion’s Auto Wax Auto Sponges 
Auto Jacks « AvtoCleaner Tire Gauges 





BRACE, McKAY & Co. LID. 


The Store that Saves You Money 











3. Good accessory ad 


Effective Accessory Ad 


No. 3 (8 cols. x 17 in.) 


ERE’S how they feature auto accessories up in 
Prince Edward Island, Canada. This ad was 
sent us by the firm of Brace, McKay & Company, 
Summerside, P. E. I., and is worthy of a great deal 
of attention by hardware men pushing the sale of 
accessories. 
Beginning with the car sold by the firm, the ad 
features most of the important accessories now in 
demand. Prices are quoted on many of the items, 






















SILVER. 


Knives and Fork: 





Individual Salad Forks, set of six. 
(F 





THE MOST INTERESTING STORE IN OKLAHOMA 


For The Wedding Gift a 


Service of Community Silver 


No bridal gift could be more wetome than a service of 
~~ charming Silverware 
allow a vast leeway for Glecriminatin tas Start 

bride’s Silver Service : UNITY. 


with a few pieces Qo Commu NITY 


Individual serving pieces and complete sets 


Community Silver 


Teaspoons, set of 
Dessert Spoons, set of — . 
Table Spoons, ead Of BIX seco 





BIX osercnccserscoecess 9 3.00 
$ 5.50 

$ 6.00 

ore seccececccose re 50 
se taes sacenemesene S 5.50 


irst Floor) 















set, $10.25, 




















Vintage 
etched 
decoration, 
thin, clear 
crystal glass. 


You will like 
this new 
style with 
handle; # 
set of six. 


Vintage Design 


2D Water Glasses, 2 of six 
















Ice Tea 


Glass 
$1.15 
Set of Six 


Heisey’s Colonial 






six, price $1.15. 
Water Glasses, 

90c set of six. 
Second Floor 








American Semi-Porcelain, con- 
ventional blue design; %6-piece 


Syracuse China, Oriental deco- 
rations; 35-plece set, $26. 


Ice Tea Glasses 
$4 Set of Six 





mh, Goblets, 7 ok sees $3.50 Jupiter Pattern. 
\\ Sherbete, oy 
I, ce Tea ‘atraight) "eet ‘ob six 50 














Star Cut 


Goblets 
$2.25 Wy 
Set of Six £ 


Thin, clear 
crystal glass, 


edsigns, $2.25 
set Of six. 
Ice Tea 
$1.75 set of six. 
Water 










lasses 
75e set of six. 












are 
Second Floor 


Bungalow 
Dinner Sets 


These sets have been made up to 
meet the requirements of the new 
home or small family, for every- 
lay use. Other pieces can be added 
from time to time, as you desire. 
Each set consists of 6 7-inch plates, 
8 4-inch plates, 6 fruits, 6 tea cups 
and saucers, 1 platter, 1 baker; 1 
sreamy 1 sugar. 


China Dept., Second Floor 


American Sem!-Porcelain, 
gold band decorations 35-plece 
set, $6.75. 

Haviland China, conventional 
ose border; 35-plece set, $32. 





New 
Designs in 


Cut Glass 


a 
ave o ee it 
yourself. Th s new 
cutting a" —_ 
from 
highest a mh ‘han 
blanks. Other new 
designs in cut ang 
engraved. 


Water Jug, 4 pint, 





Tumblers to match, 
Tea 3 Glasses, 


py, "6 inch, price 





1. 
° Berry or Salad 
Bowls in new cut- 
tings, priced at $, $7, 
$10, $12.50. 
a and Creams, 
$5. 


waren Salt a and Pep- 
per® Zreye, Mayon- 
naise, et 
First Floor 














| Gifts of Silver | 


Extra Heavy Weight Sheffield 

Platinum and hammered finishes 
in new designs and sHapes in a com- 
plete service for the table. 

Ice Water Pitchers — $22.50, 
$25, $28.50. 

Vegetable Dishes, Covered. 
$20, $22.50. 

Old Dutch Silver in Shef- 
field Plate. 

Bread Tray, $10. 

Fruit Basket, $20. 

Rees Basket, $17.50. 

‘ake Basket, $14. 

Flower , Vase, $15. 

Relish Dish, $10. 7 

Sterling, Community Plate 
and Rogers 1847 Flatware for 
the table. —FPirst Floor 





DELIVERY PREPAID ON MAIL ORDERS 
Ww. i. PETERS & CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


4. Good general gift ad 
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and where price is not listed, the talk hinges on 
values offered and suggests low prices. 

At the bottom of the ad, note the three-column 
reminder list which takes care of a number of 
smaller accessories. 


Exceptionally Attractive Display 
No. 4 (2 cols. x 15 in.) 

F YOU want to see how graceful and dainty a 

hardware gift ad may be made, just take a look 
at this ad received from W. J. Pettee & Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

An attractive border of exceptionally graceful 
design, dainty cuts, not too black in appearance, and 
light-faced type combine to produce a display effect 
which rivals the announcement of the jeweler. 

Here are presented silverware, dinner sets, glass- 
ware and other gift specialties, showing that when 
the hardware store wants to compete with the 
jeweler or specialty shop it can do so with a ven- 
geance. 

Notice in the display how the small panels help 
the general effect of the ad. The manner of break- 
ing cuts into the border produces an effect par- 
ticularly inviting, as it contrasts with the hard 
and fast set-up of the majority of other ads on the 
newspaper page. 

Follow this ad when you get out your next gift 
announcement. 


Coming Conventions 


TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Nashville, Aug. 6, 7, 8, 
1918, Walter Harlan, secretary-treasurer, 44 Boule- 
vard Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 

AMERICAN WASHING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Aug. 7, 8, 1918. Raymond Marsh, secretary, Otis 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 

MISSOURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Joseph, Feb. 4, 5, 6, 
1919. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 
1919. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIRITION, Kalamazoo, Feb. 11, 12, 
13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine 
City. J. Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kala- 
mazoo. 

NorTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 1919. Place to be 
decided on later. C. H. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 
20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 


Big Task for Stuart W. Webb 


i Gege W. WEBB, president of the Clinton Wire 
Cloth Co., Boston, one of the youngest of New Eng- 
land’s successful businessmen, and scarcely beyond the 
draft age, has been made chief of the Boston industrial 
zone, a position of vast importance to New England in- 
dustry, and carrying with it great responsibility. 

The district includes all of the New England States 
with the exception of Connecticut and the western part 
of Massachusetts. The zone is one of the twenty into 
which the United States has been divided for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating and unifying all industry directly 
or indirectly connected with the manufacture of war 
materials. 


Reading matter continues on page 90 
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Tire Sizes List Revised 


HE General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has an- 

nounced lists of tire sizes to be continued and the 
dates that certain sizes will be discontinued, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation by the Conservation Di- 
vision of the War Industries Board. 

These lists were prepared for the War Industries 
Board by the War Service Committee of the rubber 
industry and have been endorsed by the directors of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the Tire 
& Rim Association and the Tire & Rim Division of the 
Standards Committee of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

“There is no doubt but what this plan will aid sub- 
stantially in the conservation of rubber and in lessening 
the amount of material and capital carried in the manu- 
facturers’ and dealers’ stocks,” says the company. “You 
will note on the attached that sizes and types given in 
Class A will be continued. These are the sizes which 
have been standardized and the rim equipment of all 
cars manufactured in the future will’conform to same.” 

CLASS A 

To be continued. 


SOREN «0:00:00 5 Clincher, plain and non-skid 
32x3\)........Straight side, plain and non-skid 
rrr en Clincher, plain and non-skid 


er ees Straight side, plain and non-skia 
Ly, eer Straight side, plain and non-skid 


i ery Straight side, plain and non-skid 
Pe swans ees Straight side, plain and non-skid 
36x6 ........Straight side, plain and non-skid 
or Straight side, plain and non-skid. 
See. savenwee Straight side, plain and non-skid 

Our “Jumbo” is in the class of the 30 x 3% and will be 
continued, 


CLASS B 


To be discontinued not later than November 1, 1920. 





PGS: | aeinds ee Clincher, plain and non-skid 

+S are Straight side, plain and non-skid 
i Sree Straight side, plain and non-skid 
og 3 aC Straight side, plain and non-skid 
co 2 ae Straight side, plain and non-skid 
35x4%........Straight side, plain and non-skid 
ree Straight side, plain and non-skid 
Be. voecveas Quick detachable, non-skid 

See? “iuvaees Straight side, non-skid 


CLASS C 


To be discontinued not later than November 1, 1919. 


Co) Sarees Straight side, plain tread 
36x4%........Straight side, non-skid tread 
ee Quick detachable, non-skid tread 
ee ee Quick detachable, non-skid tread 


CLASS D 
To be discontinued not later than November 1, 1918. 






30x31,........Straight side, non-skid 
32x3!.........Quick detachable, non-skid, clincher non-skid 
oo eee Quick detachable, non-skid, clincher non-skid 
Ia aa Straight side, non-skid 
29x41!,........Straight side, non-skid 
32x4l, .. Quick detachable, non-skid 
33xgls . Quick detachable, non-skid 
gg .) eee Quick detachable, non-skid, straight side, plain 
ee ee Quick detachable, non-skid 
37x4\,........Straight side, non-skid 
ere, Straight side, plain 
CLASS E 
These types and sizes discontinued at once. 
eee Clincher and Q. D. Cl, plain tread 
eae Q. D. Cl. & S. S., plain tread 
. CL, plain tread 
. CL, plain tread 
CL, plain tread 


D. Cl. and Straight side, plain tread 
. Cl. and straight side, plain tread 
. Cl, plain tread 
. CL, plain tread 





. Cl. plain tread 
. Cl, plain tread 
. Cl, plain tread 4 
. Cl, plain tread 
CLASS F 
These types and sizes to be discontinued at an early date. 
31x3%........Cl., non-skid 
er Q. D. Cl. and straight side, non-skid 
rere Q. D. CL, non-skid 
Pere Q. D. CL, non-skid 
mee ssesecas Q. D. CL, non-skid 
Meee. “issawess Q. D. Cl, non-skid 


Taken Over by Palmer 


The Reading Standard Co., Reading, Pa., manufac- 
turer of motorcycles, bicycles and parts, has been taken 
over by A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Custodian. 
The plant has been working on Government contracts 
and giving employment to about 300 persons, and it is 
understood that operation will continue under the direc- 
tion of new officials. 
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T is no longer a perplexing problem 
to choose the best possible equip- 
ment for a garage door. All that 

is necessary is to remember that prac- 
tically every requirement and condi- 
tion is met perfectly by 


STANLEY 


Garage Hardware 


specially designed for garage service. 


Stanley Garage Hinges No. 1457 are available in 
two sizes, 24 inch and 10 inch; usually a 24 inch is 
put at the top and bottom of a door and a 10 inch 
in the center. 


Stanley Heavy Cremone Bolt No. 1052 is for heavy 
garage doors. It is operated ‘top and bottom by the 
lever handle, is easy working and is of splendid ap- 
pearance. 


Stanley Handle No. 1266 is a heavy pull, mounted 
on an escutcheon plate. It is roomy, convenient and 
good looking. 


Stanley Garage Door Holder No. 1774 is essentially 
an arm of steel which keeps the door open, prevent- 
ing it from crashing into the car entering or leaving, 
and thereby causing damage. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is precisely what is 
wanted. It is well known, it is in demand, it sells 
quickly and brings a substantial profit to the dealer. 
Today write for catalog and booklet explaining how 
to sell more Stanley Garage Hardware. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain Conn., U. S. A. 


New York Chicago 
100 Lafayette Street 73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges 
and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. 
Also Pulls, Brackets. Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hang- 
ers and Fasteners: Screen Window and Blind Trimmings: 
Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 

Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 


See our advertisement on “‘Box Strapping’’ in this issue 














No. 1457—24-inch 


No. 1052 























NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES. 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Utility Kitchen Brush and 
Cleaner 


The Utility Kitchen Brush, de- 


scribed as a Kwick-Kettle-Kleaner, is 
intended for cleaning pots, pans, cake 
tins, kettles, dough boards, vegetables, 
etc., and is made by the A. & J. Mfg. 
Binghamton, 
specialties. 


N. Y., who 
This 


Company, 
make hardware 





A and J utility Kitchen Brush and 
cleaner 


brush is made of heavy Tampico fibres 
set into a heavy hard wood block, 
combined with a heavy metal scraper 
having one round corner and one 
square corner bent at the right angle 
to insure the best results. These parts 
are firmly riveted together to which is 
added an ebonized handle. The metal 
parts are nickel plated. 


Stock Display Board of Small 


Turnbuckles 


Small Turnbuckles, hook and eye 
and stub patterns, made of both iron 
and brass are not novel as such, but 
the George H. Wilkins Co., 180 N. 





Display board containing 148 small turn- 
buckles in cast brass, and plain, malleable 
and galvanized iron 


Market Street, Chicago, Ill., marketing 
hardware specialties and tools, has 
originated an ingeniou method of both 
attractively displaying the goods and 
providing a receptacle or display board 
for holding a good working assortment 
in plain view of customers, totaling 
148 turnbuckles, known as _ Assort- 
ment A. This outfit is constituted as 
follows: ten each Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
and three each Nos. 5 and 6, all cast 
brass. In galvanized iron there are 
twelve each, Nos. 100, 200, 300 and 


400. The plain iron group consists of 
twelve each, Nos. 10, 20, 30 and 40, 
and the malleable iron assortment em- 
braces three each, Nos. 60 and 70, the 
entire outfit, including display board, 
listing $35 complete. This arrange- 
ment serves both as a convenient stock 
holder for goods and at the same time 
becomes a “silent salesman” through 
showing the line and often suggesting 
a use that might not otherwise occur 
from merely seeing the various sizes 
and material. Obviously as any of 
the kinds and sizes are depleted the 
necessity for replenishing through re- 
orders is at once apparent which is an 
aid in maintaining adequate stock. 

Each size of turnbuckle has a little 
brass tag on which is recorded the 
number and a suggested resale price 
which the merchant may adopt or 
modify to suit himself. 


Luminous Dial Alarm Clock 


The Eska Manufacturing Co., Emer- 
son Tower Building, Baltimore, Md., is 
offering to the trade the Eska Lumin- 
ous Dial Alarm Clock, for telling time 
in the dark. All of the numerals and 
hands are treated with a radio-lumin- 
ous material which, it is claimed, will 

















Eska Alarm Clock 


glow brilliantly for years. The move- 
ment is made of steel and brass stock, 
mounted in a seamless case of hard- 
drawn brass, nickeled and highly pol- 
ished. The clock stands 6 in. high and 
has in the back a large bell or gong 
which sounds a loud clear alarm. These 
clocks are fully guaranteed by the 
company and are packed fifty in a 
case. 


Round Steel Pin Corn 
Husker 
R. F. Clark, 54 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill., has just put on the mar- 
ket Clark’s Round Steel Pin Corn 
Husker which has some distinctive 
features from the various other husk- 
ers he makes. The pin is made of 


Reading matter continues on page 
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Clark’s round steel pin corn’ husker, 
No. 202 


cold-rolled steel with the advantages 
and shape of the solid wire pin with- 
out any edges of the steel to come in 
contact with the fingers, at the same 
time providing a cylindrical handle 
for a comfortable grip. The manu- 
facturer says that by actual test this 
pir is as strong as a solid wire pin 
and possesses the advantage of better 
point and bowl, together with the fact 
that it is lighter in weight and cannot 
be thrown off the hand when tossing 
an ear of corn to the wagon. He calls 
attention to the fact that for some 
time there has been available a heavy 
solid wire pin similar to this shape, 
but that it cost much more and is 
heavier in weight. 


Practical Fish Scaler 


The Practical Fish Scaler, patent 
applied for, made by the New York 
Stamping Company, North 11th and 
Berry streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
made of galvanized steel, fitted with 
a wood handle and steel ferrule. In 


_length it is 9 in. long over all and 


has a scaling surface of 4 in. length- 





Galvanized fish scaler 


wise. The construction is similar in 
principle and closely resembles the 
well-known curry comb, for currying 
horses, except that this article is de- 
signed for quickly removing the scales 
from fish. The scalers are packed 3 
dozen in a box and the approximate 
shipping weight per gross is 24 lb. 
This specialty lists at 70 cents per 
dozen. 


New Name for R-W Over-, 
head Carriers 


The Richards-Wilcox Manufactur- 
ing Company announces a new trade 
name, “OveR-Way.” The new name 
is to be applied to the well known R-W 
overhead carrying systems. 

“OveR-Way” is intended to identify 
to the user the genuine R-W system 
and to render easy for him its purchase 
by means of a distinctive name. Brass 
name plates 8% x 3 in. bearing the 
above design will hereafter mark each 
“OveR-Way” system furnished by the 
R-W Company; whether a small sys- 
tem appropriate for the requirements 
of a small shop or garage, or more 
pretentious systems. 
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(PATENTED) 


Garage Door Hardware 
Appeals to the Prospective Purchaser 


‘““Slidetite’’ im- 
presses the prospective 








purchaser of Garage 








Door Hardware be- 





cause it embodies the 








advantages he wants 








to secure. These ad- 





vantages are:— 





Four-door ‘“‘Slidetite’’ Garage Hardware Installation 


Simple to install. Easy to operate. Accessible adjustments take care of 
settling building walls. 


Doors close weather-tight. Can't sag. Can’t swing in the wind. 


First cost reasonable and no aftermath of unexpected expense—set is com- 
plete. 


Attractive architectural effect—‘‘Slidetite’’ Hardware is installed inside the gar- 
age out of sight and out of the way above the doorway. 


Sets for any garage, public or private, packed in strong wooden boxes. 


Write for Further Information 


ichardsWilco Manufacturing (0 


ouemanenee Aurora, ILurnois, USA. or 
at mend Richards Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.,.London,Ont. coats 
“Ahanéger for any door that slides” 
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URING the past week I have had four inquiries 
from widely separated sections of the country 
(Kentucky, Wisconsin and Massachusetts) which touch 
different phases of a subject now uppermost in the 
mind of every business man (I don’t except any), viz.: 
getting enough goods to supply your wants, and getting 
them through in time. I shall not reproduce all the 
inquiries, but the substance of them is this: 
1.—When an order for goods is accepted and long 
delay ensues in shipping it, must the buyer wait 
until it comes, or has he the right to cancel the 
order and get the goods somewhere else? 


2.—If a seller of goods, after accepting the order, 
delays shipment so long that the buyer has to buy 
elsewhere, must the seller pay damages? 


3.—If the goods are shipped in good time, but long 
delay ensues while they are en route, how long must 
the buyer wait for them before he can go out and 
buy more? 

4.—If the railroad delays delivery so long that the 
zoods are useless, because the buyer has bought some 
elsewhere, must the railroad pay damages? 

In many lines these questions don’t often arise, be- 
cause goods are so scarce that a buyer will take them 
when they come, no matter how much delay there has 
been. But in other lines they are arising every day. 
A case comes to my mind in which orders placed last 
January have not been filled yet. I know of another 
case in which a buyer has just received a car of mer- 
chandise which was shipped with fair promptness, but 
was on the road ten times as long as usual. These are 
two out of a million cases, I suppose, therefore a dis- 
cussion of the above questions may do some good. 

In some of these cases the goods bought are staple 
goods which can be bought anywhere. In other cases 
they are patented, or special in some other way, and 
can only be bought of the particular seller. This makes 
a difference, but chiefly in the amount of damages 
which can be claimed in case of delay or non-delivery. 
Let me take up these quesliuns in their order: 

A seller may accept an order for shipment within a 
certain time, or he may accept it with no date of ship- 
ment named, or, as many are doing now, for shipment 
“as soon as possible.” When goods are sold for ship- 
ment by a certain time, they must be shipped by that 
time or the buyer can cancel the order, go out in the 
market and buy to fill their place, and collect the 
difference in price, if he has to pay more than the con- 
tract price, from the seller. In this kind of sale, he 
is not obliged to wait beyond the date of shipment. 

If goods are sold with no date of shipment men- 
tioned, the law says delivery must be made within a 
reasonable time, which differs according to circum- 
stances. A reasonable time would be longer now than 
in ordinary times. In this kind of a sale the buyer 
can cancel after waiting for shipment a reasonable 
time. He must use his own judgment as to what a 
reasonable time is. The above rule as to damages 
applies here also. 

Where goods are sold shipment “as soon as possible,” 
the buyer will have to wait longer before he can cancel 
his contract, for “as soon as possible” is a very indefi- 
nite and elastic term. He is not, however, obliged to 
wait forever, and I should consider that after he has 
waited for two months for goods that are ordinarily 
obtainable in a few days, he could then cancel; but 
he should always give the seller advance notice of his 
intention. 

What I have said about the question of damages 
covers cases where the goods are staple and purchasable 
anywhere. Where the goods cannot be bought except 
from this one seller, and the latter’s failure to deliver 
in time means that the buyer must go without, the 
measure of damages would be different. It would then 
be what the buyer could prove he had directly suffered 
by the failure to deliver, perhaps including profits lost 
on the resale which he wasn’t able to make. 

So much for cases where the delay lies with the 
seller. Consider now cases where the shipper has made 
shipment within the proper time, but the railroad delays 
delivery long beyond its proper date. 

The buyer’s course here depends on the way the 
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Getting Enough Goods and Getting Them Through 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


goods were sold. If they were sold f.o.b. the seller’s 
station, title passed to the buyer upon delivery to the 
railroad and the goods are after that the buyer’s. If 
the railroad delayed delivery the buyer would still have 
to pay the seller, because the latter had complied with 
his contract. He would then have his money tied up 
in them, and if they were still merchantable would prob- 
ably conclude to take them in when they came in. If 
they were worth less than the price he had paid, he 
could sue the railroad for the difference. It might be 
that they were worth more when delivered than the 
price he had paid—I have known this to happen many 
times—in which case he is in pocket by the delay. It 
might also be that when the goods arrived, after long 
delay on the road, they were worth nothing to the buyer, 
not because they were unmerchantable, but because the 
need had passed, or something like that. In that case 
he could reject the shipment, and sue the railroad for 
the full value. 

Where goods are sold delivered, it is up to the seller 
to get them to their destination within a reasonable 
time, and if he doesn’t do it, whether the delay is his 
or the railroad’s, the buyer, after waiting a reasonable 
time, can cancel and buy elsewhere. 

In case of the railroad’s delay, you can sometimes— 
even though you take the goods in—collect more dam- 
ages than the simple difference between the price you 
paid and the value when delivered. There may be inci- 
dental damages, such as lost profits, etc., which you 
can collect if you can show that they were the kind of 
damages that flowed directly from the railroad’s delay, 
and that the railroad should have known that you would 
sustain that kind of damages if delay occurred. In 
order to put you where you can collect all the damages 
you sustain in such a case, both direct and indirect, it 
is a good plan to make a personal explanation to the 
railroad agent when goods are shipped, or have the 
shipper make it for you: “I’m sending such and such 
goods by your line to-day to so and so, and it’s highly 
necessary that they be delivered promptly. If delay 
occurs, this is what I will lose: (then enumerate pre- 
cisely what your loss will be).” After the railroad is 
told that you will sustain certain damages from delay, 
it must pay those damages in case of delay. 

(Copyright, 1918, by Elton J. Buckley.) 


' Obituary 


George B. Treat, a retired hardware merchant of La 
Salle, Ill., died there recently in his seventy-second 
year. He is survived by a widow, two sons and two 
daughters. 


Horace L. Whipple died a this home in Auburn, N. Y., 
following several months’ illness. For the past eighteen 
years Mr. Whipple had been engaged in the sporting 
goods business. 


A. D. Monson, a well known hardware merchant of 
Dunkirk, Mont., died at his home there recently. He 
was born at Home City, Minn., in 1886. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and one daughter. 


Jacob W. McKeever, for the last thirty years con- 
ducting a hardware business on Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died at his residence, 10 Liberty Street, re- 
cently, aged 76 years. Mr. McKeever was a veteran of 
the Civil War. 


John Henry Nichols, 62 years old, president of the 
American Tap & Die Company, Greenfield, Mass., died 
at his home recently after an illness of almost two 
years. He was a lifelong resident._of Greenfield and for 
forty years had been one of its leading manufacturers. 
With his brother, Walter E. Nichols, he founded the 
firm of Nichols Bros. Some years ago they organized 
the American Tap & Die corporation and developed a 
large business. Mr. Nichols was connected with several 
fraternal organizations, and is survived by a widow, 
one daughter and three brothers. 


Reading matter continues on page 94 
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Adjustable Guards : 

This patented feature makes it by far the most desirable pul: A P Da n v 1 l l e H ar d ware 
ley on the market. Prevents clothes being drawn into contact : Serves With a Non-Breakable 
with pulleys; adjusts itself to any angle as the line sags under _ 
heavy load and holds.the line firmly-in center of wheel. Malleable Iron-Clad Guarantee 

Suspending Link . 
Made of heavy steel wire and cannot pull } “ . 
out. Alway$ pulls in straight line, taking DOOR’ HANGERS 
strain from the axle, and prevents : ' “ 
the yoke from binding on the rim ‘ SPRING HINGES 
of wheel under heavy load. ‘ . 


Steel Yoke OVERHEAD 


Formed to give the greatest pos- CARRIERS 
sible stréngth and works so closely a 

that the smallest line cannot leave > 

athe wheel. Wire rope or cord FIRE DOOR 


line can be used. . HARDWARE 


A Child Can Operate It i é : 
Adults find it difficult to operate ‘. ROLLING . . 
SMALL pulleys when a rope or STORE LADDERS 


cord 1s used and impossible with a ss 
wire line. : HARDWARE 
Wheel is Five Inches in : SPECIALTIES 


Diameter 
Has much greater drawing power ° sth mpany 
and runs much easier than smaller Allith - Prouty Co pa y 
pulleys, keeps the lines apart and DANVILLE ILLINOIS 
prevents tangling between 
the pulleys. 
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Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


Joyner have 
of the Henry 


ASHDOWN, ARK.—E. C. Henry and W. I. 
formed a new partnership under the firm name 
& Joyner Hardware Company. 

DARDANELLE, ARK.—The S. G. 
has incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. The 
incorporators are S. G. Catlett, C. C. Coulee and Robert 
serry The concern will deal in the following lines, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, baseball 
good, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dog 
collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furni- 
ture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubri- 
cating mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

HELENA, ARK The Arkans: and Mississippi 
‘ompany has increased its capital stock from 
$35,000 A branch store has recently been opened on 
Helena Avenue, with W. H. Shatts as manager. 

WoMBLE, ARK.—The Cleve Kelly Hardware 
added the Rowton Bros. hardware stock, and 
logs on implements and vehicles. 

GLENDALE, CAL.—The 
sold its business to Harry 

SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—Dexter’ & 
store at 396 Third Street, handling a 
accessories, fishing tackle, sporting goods, etc. 
quested on automobile accessories. 

WINSTED, CONN.—B. E. Moore has sold the hardware stock, 
which he purchased from the estate of Daniel Moriarity, to 
Henry I. Bronson of the Alford estate. 

CAMDEN, ILL.—The Camden Hardware Company 
menced business here, carrying a stock of the following: 
Automobile accessories, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
hurns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, linoleum, mechanics’ tools, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware and washing machines. Catalogs requested covering 
hardware 

(JALESBURG, 


Catlett Hardware Company 
been 


oils 


Hardware 
$25,000 to 


West 


Company has 
requests cata- 
Goodhue Hardware Company has 
Boutelle. 

Martin have opened a 
stock of automobile 
Catalogs re- 


has com- 


redecorated the in- 
floors, built large plate 
glass display windows, and equipped it with a modern light- 
ing system and demonstrating equipment. A line of electrical 
pumps and washing machines have been added to the regular 
Catalogs requested on tools, electrical pumps, ete. 
The Johnson Hardware Company has been 
incorporated to conduct both a wholesale and retail business 
in belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, gasoline engines, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hard- 
ware, wagons and washing machines. The capital stock is 
$25,000. Ashley C. Johnson, W. W. Johnson and John V. 
Johnson are the incorporators. 

LIGONIER, IND.—The Weir & Cowley hardware stock 
been damaged by fire. The loss is estimated at $30,000. 

E.Liorr, lowa.—Perryman & Weir have purchased the 
building in which their store is located. 

Harvey, lowa.—G. C. Roper has established himself in 
business He will handle a stock of the following, on which 
he requests catalogs: Baseball goods, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, home 
barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machines 

MrT. PLEASANT, IOWA Coffman & Dunne, purchasers of the 
hardware business of the Price Mercantile Company, request 
catalogs on buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture de- 
partment, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 

Tripoti!, lowa.—G. C. Farnsworth has sold his 
stock to the Standard Hardware Company 

Troy Mitis, lowa.—C. A. Moon has disposed of his hard- 
ware business to L. M. Corn, who requests catalogs on hard- 
ware 

WAVERLY, KAN CG; 
son & Son 

ISVART, 
McGowan 


ILu.—J. G. W. Dopp has 


maple 


terior of his store, laid new 


stock. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


has 


hardware 


Emerson has succeeded C. G. Emer- 
member of the 
from the firm. 
will be 


MiIcH Irvin G. MeGowan, junior 
Hardware Company, has _ retired 
The business. which is retail, with some wholesale, 
continued without any change in the firm name 
VICKSBURG, MICH Follmer & Lawrence have been incor- 
porated to conduct a wholesale and retail business. They re- 
quest catalogs on the following items: Automobile accessories, 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 


rators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical house- 
hold specialties, tishing tackle, turnaces, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents. harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, kitchen cabinets kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

ZUMBROTA, MINN.—Samuel Lumelsky has purchased a half 
interest in the hardware firm of lra D. Warren & Son, and 
the name has been changed to Warren & Lumelsky. 

MuscotTau, KAN.—A. E. & A. G. Preston have purchased 
the Harvey Building, which will be repaired and house their 
hardware stock. 

RouNDuP, MontT.—Benjamin C. Steele has purchased an in- 
terest in the business of A. Shaw & Co. 

GERING, NEB.—The Gering Hardware Company has discon- 
tinued business and sold its stock to Prohs Bros. The new 
owners request catalogs on automobile accessories, baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, fur- 
niture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
zines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pumps, 
cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, and wash- 
ing machines. e 

MALCOLM, NesB.—C. Pieper & Co, have engaged in business 
here. Their stock will comprise automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fish- 
ing tackle, furniture department, gasoline engine, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, iron beds, lubricating oils, mechanics, tools, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods and wash- 
ing machines. 

LEAL, N. D.—The Hayden Hardware Company 
chased the hardware stock of Charles Peterson. 

McVILLE, N. D.—The J. A. Hendrickson Company 
cessor to the Nelson County Implement Company. 

MASSILLON, OHIO.—The Hemperly Hardware Company 
stock has been sold to Edward W. Blaumeiser and George J. 
Schneider, who will continue the business under the name of 
Blaumeiser & Schneider. 

BROKEN Bow, OKLA.—The T. 
ware Company has been organized 
$10,000 by T. Harrison, Edward M. 
Catalogs requested on farm machinery. 

HoLDENVILLE, OKLA.—The Holdenville Hardware Company 
has changed its name to the Dolton & Barnard Hardware 
Company. 

PAULS VALLEY, OKLA.—Joseph H. Dukes 
Long Bros. hardware store. W. O. Williams is 
Catalogs requested on a line of general hardware. 

WEst READING, PA.—Mrs. Bessie V. Rhodes has purchased 
the hardware store of the Samuel G. Neinly Estate, 518 Penn 
Avenue. The following lines will be carried in stock, on 
which catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
croekery and glass, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, gal- 
vahized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, shelf hardware, sporting goods, and washing ma- 
chines 

YALE, S. D.—W. M. 


has pur- 


is suc- 


Harrison Furniture & Hard- 
with a capital stock of 
Spencer and John Bain. 
y 


has bought the 
manager. 


Walsh has sold a half interest in his 
hardware business to Emil Vondracek. Walsh & Vondracek 
will be the new firm name, and catalogs are requested on a 
general line of hardware. 

MURFREESBORO, TENN.—The Bryn Hardware Company has 
suffered a fire loss. Its business is both wholesale and retail. 
Catalogs requested on automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm im- 
plements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechan- 
ics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

BRENHAM, TEX.—W. J. Cox has sold a half interest in his 
business to Julius Gajeske. The Brenham Hardware Com- 
pany will be the new firm name 

EL Paso, TExX.—The Sheers Lazenby Company has changed 
its name to the Sheers Hardware Company. Mr. Lazenby 
has sold his interest to J. S. Gething. who will be vice-presi- 
dent; J. M. Sheers remaining as president 

PFLUGERVILLE, TEX.—A. F. Leppin has 
stock of Gerstenberg & Leppin. 

BRODHEAD, Wis.—George Marshall, formerly connected with 
the Brodhead Hardware Company, has recently purchased an 
interest in the hardware business of Dedrick & Marty. The 
concern will hereafter be known as Dedrick, Marty & Mar 


taken over the 


shall. 

JoHNSON, Wis.—J. H. GrahIman is purchaser of the in 
terest of A. Streich in the Grahlman & Streich business. He 
requests catalogs. : 


Reading matter continues on page 96 
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